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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


New, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Text 
Gospels, Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 


REGULAR’ EDITION: 
Bound in Black Leather, 
Levant Grain, French Bands, 
Red-under-Gold Page Edges. 
Neat, Clear Type on Strong, 
Durable Paper. Ideal for 
Home. Family Record Pages. 
No. 4/1702. 780 Pages. $3.50 


DE LUXE EDITION: Bound 
in Black Genuine Morocco 
Grain Leather. Cross Stamp- 
ed in Gold on Cover. Hand- 
Tooled Gold Border. Gilt 
Edges. Ideal Gift for Per- 
manent Use. Record Pages. 
$5.00 780 Pages. No. 4/1705 


Regular 


Neat, Clear Type — Color Maps 


ORDER ONE OF THESE BOOKS TODAY 
FOR DAILY READING 


$5.00 
DeLuxe 
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THE LITTLE FLOWERS 


of St. Francis of Assisi 


Was he the greatest saint who ever 
lived? This litthe book gives you 
the details of his life as they were 
recorded at the time by his asso- 
ciates and companions —the first 
Franciscans! 





No. 405/22—MR. 384 pp. $2.00 
$2.00 





UNDER HIS SHADOW 


By Father Francis Shea, C.P. 


A Passionist Father narrates the 
story of Christ and His Cross, as it 


affects your entire life. Beg 
the Agony in the Garden, 
the entire Passion, in bri 
liant chapters. 


$1.00 244 pp. No. S/101 
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THE HOLY 
BIBLE 


A New, Modern Edition With 
the Imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman. Includes both Old 
and New Testaments. Nearly 
1500 pages. Size: 544” x 8”. 
No. 50 DeLuxe, Morocco 
ES EE, 
43D Flexible Black Leather $10 
02B (Shown) Simulated 


EO EEE $7.50 
22B Black Cloth, Red 
Edges $3.60 





e $12 © $10 © $7.50 © $3.60 


THE GEM 
OF CHRIST 


Pope Pius XI called her 
that. Pius XII canonized 
her in 1940—St. Gemma, 


a saint of the 20th cen-° 


tury! And this biography 
by Father Francis, C.P. 
will keep you as inter- 
ested as a novel. 


$2.25 224 pp. 192/22 BL 
$2.25 
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“Apostle of the **Contidence In God” 


Second Spring”? 


A Booklet 
About The 
Passionist 
Priest Who 


Received 








Thousands of 
Catholics — and 
non-Catholics, 
too, have found 
solace in this 


Cardinal —— you 
Newman into = ae 
the Church. 96 pp. 3144” x 5% 
48 pp. 5” x 25¢ 
ig 10¢ 








Don‘t Delay — Act Today! 
Order Your Copy from: 
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“Thinking With God” 







Father Fidelis Rice. 


God”. It’s meant 


Fifteen minutes a 
Try it during Lent. 
63 pp. 5” x 7” 


has written this book 
simply to “help you get 
started  thinking-with- 


quiet, relaxing reading. 


CLP. 


for 
day. 


25¢ 










LENTEN BOOKS DEPT. 
Union City, New Jersey 
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Join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


and bring to your loved ones only books that are thoroughly 
club which consistently offers 
of all publishers 


Catholic — through this book 
you the best titles 






VATICAN 


Behind the Scenes in the Holy City 
by ANN CARNAHAN 
With photographs by David Seymour 


Just the book you need to follow the tremendous 
events of the Holy Year! Now you can keep pace 
with the five million pilgrims fortunate enough to 
visit Rome this year. Here is the first complete book 
on the Holy City, one you will treasure always for 
its inspiring context and for its 150 new photographs, 


many of which were never permitted to be taken 
before. 


Here is first-hand information on Pope Pius XII, his 
private life, his unique Vatican state, and his larger 
world that includes 435,000,000 Catholics. 


Get a copy of The Vatican for your home today. 
Your whole family will find it a fascinating por- 
trayal of the great center of Christianity which is 
a source of wonderment to all the world and of deep 
personal pride to every Catholic. 


Your FREE COPY of The Vatican will come to you 
when you join the Catholic Literary Foundation. Sign 
the coupon below and mail it now! 


A TRULY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 

Don't expose your family to the dangers of even doubtful 
literature . . . join an exclusively Catholic club which consis- 
tently offers you the finest Catholic books on the market! 
Foundation books make a positive contribution to your growth 
as a Catholic by presenting some phase of Catholicism in the 
most interesting possible way. The selections range from fiction 
to biography, general interest, and spiritual reading. 


NO MEMBERSHIP DUES 
There is no membership fee. You pay for each book as you re- 
ceive it— the regular publisher's price plus 15 cents for postage 
and handling. All selections are moderately priced, some cost- 
ing you as little as $1.50. Every month, you receive the Forecast 
which tells about the next selection and gives you information 
about other books which you may prefer to the current selection. 


THE BEST FROM ALL PUBLISHERS 

The Foundation book selection committee chooses from the lists 
of all publishers in order to bring you each month the best 
Catholic book currently being published. It is not only your free 
when you become a member, but it is each selection and 

your dividend which you can accept without hesitation b 


MORE FREE 
BOOK DIVIDENDS THAN EVER BEFORE! 


A new feature of the Catholic Literary Foundation is the 
free dividend you receive after the purchase of only FOUR 
books instead of five, and you need to purchase only FOUR 
books a year under our new plan. This is to make it still 
_— (and more economical) for you to build up a library of 
: a books which have permanent value to you and your 
amily 

THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 

400 N. Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





you know Foundation books are never an insult to Catholic 


ideals. , 
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belongs on your 
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It belongs for its deeply moving 
and centuries-old Catholic tradi- 
tion . . . for its splendid and 
unique variety of magnificent 
cathedrals. It belongs for its mar- 
velous interweaving of Faith with 
fabulous treasures of art by 
masters like Goya, Velazquez, El 
Greco. It belongs for its famous 
monasteries and shrines, Montser- 
rat, Guadalupe, Santiago de Com- 
postela, E] Pilar, Loyola...for the 
fervent and strikingly beautiful 
Catholic pageantry of its people. 
Come to Spain and enjoy the 
flavor of its ancient and richly 
historic past together with every 
modern convenience and comfort. 
Its luxury hotels are on a par 
with the finest in the world. 
Transportation is good. Food is 
wholesome and plentiful. Dollar 
exchange is favorable. Recrea- 
tional and resort facilities 
are widely-varied and world- 
renowned. And, in sunny Spain 
your welcome is warm wherever 
you go. 


Ask your travel agent 
for literature and full details 


or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














**Defeat for Five Years”’ 


Eprtors oF THE SIGN: 

May I both compliment you on Mr, 
Richard Stokes’ article, “Defeat for Five 
Years,” and express my gratitude for the 
forthrightness and courage you show in 
presenting the sorry, sordid story of 
blunder, or worse, that has been the un- 
varying record of our State Department 
with respect to China and the Far East. 
One feels sorry for the Chinese; I feel 
only shame for my own country. Our 
actions have been neither worthy nor 
honorable, and as surely as there is a God 
in Heaven and justice in the world, we 
cannot long escape our portion of the suf- 
fering which our Government has contri- 
buted so decisively to bringing to others. 

Wa ter H. Jupp (R.—Murnn.) 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


“The Sign” and Labor 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

As a regular reader of your magazine 
for the past five years, I would like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate you on its 
wonderful composition. 

Your editorials and articles on labor 
have been particularly good. With such 
guidance, the Church in America should 
be able to avoid the fate of the Church in 
France during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 

CapTain ARTHUR R. Curran, USAF 


“Does Loyalty Pay’’ 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

The article, “Does Loyalty Pay?” by 
William J. Whalen in the January issue of 
Tue SIGN was most interesting, but it 
failed to give a complete up-to-date picture 
of the present religious status on Guam. 

In September of 1948, at the invitation 
of Bishop Baumgartner, O.F.M., Cap., five 
Stigmatine Fathers of the North American 
Province flew to Guam and opened the 
first Catholic high school and minor sem- 
inary for boys on the Island. It was named 
the Father Duenas Memorial School in 
memory of the native priest who was be- 
headed by the Japanese during the recent 
war. 

Mr. Whalen also mentioned that “those 
who want to continue their education be- 
yond high school go to college in Hawaii 
or the States.” This seems to overlook the 
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BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE 


The Family Reading Club was founded to 
select books for the whole family—books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and enter- 
taining without being sensational. Each 
month our Board of Editors selects one book 
from among the many submitted by pub- 
lishers—the one book it can recommend most 
enthusiastically to members. These are always 

ks that can be read with pleasure by 
every member of the family—books that can 
be discussed by all, that will become prized 
library volumes. 

How Club Members Save 50% 

If you decide to join the Family Reading 
Club, you will receive the Club’s review of 
the forthcoming selection each month. It is 
not necessary for a membex to accept a book 
each month—only four during an entire year 
to retain membership. And, instead of pay- 
ing $2.75 to $3.50 for each book purchased, 
members pay only $1.89 each—plus a few 
cents for postage and handling. In addition 
to this great saving, members receive a free 
Bonus Book of the same high quality with 
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The Greatest Story EverTold s, ruton ont 


The sublime story of Jesus told in a way | 
that makes you feel as if you were there 


story 


ona 


FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


each four selections they buy. Including these 
Bonus Books, members thus save up to 50% 
on the books they receive from the Club! 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 

Send no money—just mail the coupon. We 
will send you your copy of “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told’ at once, and at the same 
time we will reserve a membership in your 
name. After you have read the story of the 
Family Reading Club, if you wish to cancel 
your reservation, merely tell us so. There is 
no obligation on your part to accept member- 
ship—and whether or not you join, your copy 
of this great book is FREE. 

If you believe in a book club which appeals 
to the finest instincts of every member of the 
family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,’ together with the com- 
plete story of the Club. Mail the coupon now, 
as the number of free copies to be distributed 
in this way is limited! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


WHY THE 
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Frantly Feading Club 


MAKES THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


Tien the centuries, the wonderful story 


of Jesus has brought inspiration and sublime 


happiness to untold millions. Its divine message is 
forever new, everlastingly beautiful. It has been 
often told, but perhaps the most inspiring and ac- 
curate version ever written, outside of the Bible 
itself, is this new masterwork by Fulton Oursler. 
Simply and reverently, everywhere true to the Gos- 
pels, he faithfully unfolds the timeless story, bring- 
ing Jesus and those whose lives were entwined with 
His excitingly close to you. Here, indeed, is a read- 
ing experience to be deeply enjoyed and cherished 
forever by every member of your family. 


Since publication, “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” has been high on best-seller lists. Now, 
to introduce you to the Family Reading Club, 
you may have your copy ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Read the details of this unusual offer below! 





Endorsed by Leaders of All Faiths 
**Every 50 years or so a truly great ‘Life of Christ” 
appears. In my opinion, this is one of the 
greatest.”’ —DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


“I wish to commend re very highly for this con- 
tribution to religious literature.’’ 
—MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 
“This book belongs on the top shelf of the home 
library of America.’’ —DANIEL A. POLING, 
Christian Herald 
ee ee 
i Mail This Coupon 


i 
1 ABSOLUTELY FREE: 
I “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” , 


| FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 35S! - 
E MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once a copy of “‘The Greatest Story 
i Ever Told’’ absolutely free and reserve a membership in | 
the Family Reading Club in my name. If I do not wish 
i to join the Club I will cancel this reservation within 10 | 
days after receipt of my free Book. Otherwise enroll me 

by as a member and send me each month a review of the 
lub’s forthcoming selection, which I may accept or reject 
as I e. There are no membership dues or fees, only 
the requirement—if I join—to accept a minimum of four 

7 Club selections during the coming twelve months at only i 
$1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a member I 

é will be entitled to a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 7 
tions I accept. The copy of ‘“The Greatest Story Ever Told”’ 
is mine to keep — free — whether or not I join the Club. 
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HOLY YEAR 


TWA is the only scheduled U. S. airline 


offering direct service to ROME 


In less than a day after you leave the U. S. by dependable 
300-mph TWA Skyliner you’ll be in Rome, ready to take part 


BIG FARE SAVINGS THROUGH APRIL 


in the inspiring Holy Year observances. 





Special 15-day round-trip fares from New York to Rome (up 
to March 16) are $485.40, actually only 10 per cent more than 
a regular one-way ticket! Also, special reduced 60-day round- 
trip fares (returning as late as April 30) save you up to $225 as 


compared with last year’s fares! 


TWA HOLY YEAR TOURS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


TWA has arranged with leading tour operators for a series of 
attractive all-expense itineraries. You can enjoy a 15-day tour 
featuring Rome, Florence, Paris and the Riviera for as low as 


$646 from New York. 


Itineraries which also include Lisbon, Fatima, Madrid, Rome, 
Naples, Lourdes, Milan, Lucerne, Montreux, Geneva, Nice and 
Paris are available at slightly higher rates. Each tour of two or 


more passengers can be started on any day. 


Your travel agent will help. He'll arrange for TWA tickets, accom- 


modations, and advise you on passports, currency, etc., all at no 


charge to you. See him today, or call your nearest TWA ticket office. 








Across the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U. &.A4.- EUROPE> AFRICA: ASIA 








Trans World Airline 
Dept. S., 60 E. 42nd Street 
New York City 17, New York 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your free TWA Holy 
Year pilgrimage literature. Thank you. 


Name. 





Street. 





City Zone. 


State. 








fact that in September of 1949 the fe 
year of college was added to the Fathy 
Duenas Memorial School. 

Rev. Ricuarp J. AHERN, C.P.§, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Your articles on the Holy Year in the 
January issue are excellent. Among other 
articles I was shocked at “Does Loyalty 
Pay?” It was the most surprising article 
I ever read. My wholehearted sympathy 
is with Guam. Why isn’t there some ac. 
tion to help them greatly? 

M. Betson 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Innocents of 1950°° 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I belong to that generation which has 
given so painfully of its blood, sweat, and 
tears to the rescue of the world from total. 
itarianism, and I find myself objecting 
vehemently to your short-sighted editorial, 
“Innocents of 1950,” in your January 
issue. 

If you can measure our great achieve- 
ments and sacrifices, including the enor- 
mous but mandatory project of the 
reconstruction of Europe, against any 
future debts incurred — great or small — 
and find us blameworthy, then I fear for 
your sense of values. I can’t help feeling 
that, if the generation ahead of us had 
done a better job in wrapping up World 
War I, none of this, including the national 
debt, would have been necessary. This 
generation which you accuse of extrava- 
gance spent all too short a period between 
Santa Claus and Iwo Jima. 

Mrs. Gene WILL 
Mountain View, N. J. 


“The Sign’? Editorials 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 
I believe the editorial material of your 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Every March, on the Feast of 
Saint Patrick, thousands of men 
and women go marching up Fifth 
Avenue in one of the most thrill- 
ing parades New York knows. As 
part of last year’s marchers went 
by St. Patrick’s Cathedral, a clever 
photographer snapped them for 
our March 1950 cover. 
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France and Britain have been making a pil- 

grimage to Tito’s Belgrade. American leftists 
are following suit. In fact, Belgrade bids fair to 
rival Moscow as the Mecca for these disillusioned 
“progressives” to whose myopic vision the bloody 
tyranny of Tito is less repulsive than that of his 
former friend and teacher, Stalin. 

The matter would not be of great importance 
if it were concerned only with the ideological and 
political D.P.’s who have been making the trek to 
Belgrade. Reports from Washington, however, 
indicate that the makers of our foreign policy are 
adopting Titoism as a major part of the program 
of containing Soviet Russia. In fact, the word is 
that Titoism is to be developed while economic 
aid under the Marshall Plan is to decrease. 

We don’t deny that it is smart for the U.S. to 
encourage Tito and Titoism. But in doing it let 
us be aware of the limits and true character of 
such a policy. 

There is no reason to believe that Titoism will 
ever become a major obstacle to the onward march 
of Stalinist Communism. It is Tito’s good fortune 
that Yugoslavia has no common border with the 
Soviet Union and is not occupied by the Red 
Army. All other countries that have fallen prey 
to the Communists have had one or both of these 
liabilities. There is not the slightest possibility of a 
Tito arising in any other satellite nation in Eastern 
Europe. With consummate ease, the Kremlin has 
already liquidated several whom it merely sus- 
pected of Titoist leanings. And it did this to the 
accompaniment of a propaganda campaign de- 
signed to terrorize any would-be Titos. As for 
China there is no indication that Mao Tze-Tung, 
leader of the local Communists, will prove false 
to Stalin, his tutor and protector, whom he wor- 
ships as a minor deity. 

Nor should we be deceived by the propaganda 
of the Left, some of it originating in Yugoslavia, 
that Tito’s state is, or is becoming, democratic. It 
is ruled by as vile and despotic a regime as Stalin’s 
or Hitler’s. Hundreds of priests and religious have 
been slaughtered, imprisoned, or condemned to 
labor gangs together with thousands of workers 
and peasants suspected of opposing the regime. 
The whole country is a vast prison from which it 
is a criminal act to attempt to escape. There is 
no freedom of the press, nor of speech, nor of 


}':- some time now, left-wing intellectuals of 
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Titoism---and Rattlesnakes 










religion. Communists, who constitute 3 per cent of 
the population, exercise absolute control. They 
hate everything that we Americans stand for and 
are chagrined that their schism with Moscow 
forces them to accept help from our decadent 
capitalist system. If the opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion with Moscow offered itself, they would turn 
on us with a fanatical zeal born of repentance for 
their past deviation. 

In the world struggle now going on, Titoism 
will prove a weak reed on which to lean. For all 
practical purposes it will be confined to small, run- 
down, enslaved Yugoslavia and to the dialectical 
discussions of disillusioned Marxist long hairs of 
Paris, London, and New York. 


ism rests on the false assumption that there are 

good Communists and bad Communists. This 
is as logical as to say that there are good rattle- 
snakes and bad ones. There are rattlesnakes, 
simply. We may find a use for them, but we don’t 
trust them. We keep them at more than arm’s 
length, ready to crush them if the need arises. 

That should be our attitude to Tito and Titoism. 
If we have a use for him in weakening the solid. 
front of imperialistic international Communism, 
let us use him, but as we would use a rattlesnake. 
Let us be constantly aware that we are dealing with 
a man who is a Benedict Arnold to the cause to 
which he has devoted most of his life, and who 
may prove himself a Judas Iscariot to our cause 
if we give him the opportunity. 

We should push Tito gradually but firmly 
toward granting fundamental liberties to his en- 
slaved people. He could make a good beginning 
and an excellent impression on decent world opin- 
ion by granting complete liberty to Archbishop 
Stepinatz, most distinguished victim of his form 
of “democracy.” 
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Ernst Reuter, Mayor of Berlin, talks with U. S. Gen. Max- 
well Taylor. Red intrigue still mars the scene. During 
the war we waited for our “ally.”” Now we are being repaid. 


Acme photos 


Japanese soldier greets father after years in Siberia. He is 
a Communist as result of indoctrination. Before returning 
to civil life, he should be given lessons in democracy. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


@ne of the most deplorable facts history will relate is that 
the Holy Year of 1950 should have been the year of the hydro- 
gen bomb. And yet, the juxtaposition of the concepts of a 

year of grace and the year of 
The Only the H-bomb is not accidental 

in the designs of God’s provi- 
Read Ahead ions, tn snath tn tin eae i 
the description of this bomb’s 
annihilating power that the mere conception of it should 
force America and all the world to halt in their puny pursuits 
after peace. It is high time, indeed it is almost past the time, 
to wage peace with the total effort with which we once waged 
war. The hour is late and the clock is striking, but it is not 
yet too late and the clock has not finished striking the final 
hour. We can even yet declare peace. We can even yet ransom 
our delay. We can even yet redeem our postwar years of 
appeasement of Soviet barbarism. With the help of God and 
the threat of the hydrogen bomb we can rally the peoples of 
all the world to resist the cold war, to prevent a hot war, 
to win peace. 

But to do all this, we must wage the battle for peace 
simultaneously on four fronts—the moral, the political, the 
economic, the spiritual. No one of these may be omitted, no 
one of them slighted. For it is only in the conjunction of 
them all that we can stand before God and men unashamed. 

No man free of Stalin’s siren sway would for a minute deny 
that the reason we lost the war we won was because we 
forgot for what we fought. In the proud days of heroism 
when men and women gave their all to stamp out the menace 
of Hitler, we believed in the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and pledged our solemn faith to the world that its provi- 
sions would be kept. Yet we have raised not a finger nor 
our voice above a whisper when one country and one alone 
violated every provision that Charter proclaimed. 

We can never again rally the peoples of the world until 
that day we retrieve our moral dignity and announce that it 
is our firm policy to set free the peoples of the Baltics and 
Poland, the Balkans and China; that we shall recognize “no 
territorial changes that do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned”; that we want 
“sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who- 
have been forcibly deprived of them”; that we will do our 
best to “afford assurance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want”; 
“that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force.” We should bombard the world behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with the knowledge of our contrite return to moral law. 

On the political front there is only one way to call a halt 
to the spread of Soviet dictatorship, and that is the opposite 
of the way pursued to the present. Until now we have tried 
condoning, scolding, protesting, and we have steadily lost 
ground in this war called cold. It is time that the threats of 
further Communist invasion of the still free peoples of the 
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Secretary of State Dean Acheson discusses the China policy 
with Foreign Relations Chairman Kee (left) and Rep. 
Eaton. He used the same glib phrases to hide our mistakes. 








While our policy makers in Washington justify their blun- 
ders, these poor mothers and babies flee from the Reds | 


into Indo-China. Our “White Paper” didn’t help them. 
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When the Chinese Reds seized U. S. Consulate in Peiping, 
Sen. William Knowland demanded that all members of 





the State Department quit. Let’s have an accounting first. 





world be met with a firm policy of reprisal that Stalin wij 




































not risk. Through broadcast of our democratic principles, organi 
through diplomatic presentation of our convictions and oy be tar 
policy, through the realized knowledge of our military ability, utmos 
on the political front we must make it frighteningly clear renegi 
the Kremlin that the days of the cold war are over. The Pegler 
alternative of a hot war lies with them. one I 
On the economic front, it is ours to share our wealth and opini 
our enterprise with all those peoples yet free. It is ours stil] analy 
to make the world safe for democracy. President Truman’ 
Point 4 should be vigorously backed. And if Senator Brien In B 
McMahon's proposal to spend fifty billion dollars over q derm 
five-year period in a super Marshall Plan seems preposterous, tools 
it is as pin money if it would do anything to prevent atomic 
warfare, to prevent a Russian hydrogen-bomb “attack that Gov 
might incinerate 50,000,000 Americans—not in the space of 
an evening but in the space of minutes.” G4 
If we can recoup moral leadership, if we can let our Voice ; 
of America be heard relentlessly and persistently all over the ant 
world pledging the Christian principles of democracy and rr 
liberty and opportunity and peace, if we can make the men Fe 
of Moscow realize that their long, cold-war aggression against clase 
us will be resisted grimly and perseveringly, then perhaps sg 
this ultimatum of peace will be effective. = 
But it won't be unless we people of nations still free get = 


down on our knees and beg Almighty God to bless our cause 

























































stoppages, dependent industries have had to lay off workers, 
and the political reluctance on the part of the Administration 
to utilize the Taft-Hartley Act to settle the stubborn dispute 
have all added up to a black eye for organized labor. This 
is unfortunate in the extreme, for healthy trade unionism 
is the only present hope working men have of attaining 
equitable working conditions and wages. It is a pity that all 
unionists should therefore be smeared because one union 
leader, John L. Lewis, is so arbitrary a dictator, because 
President Truman was so long reluctant to invoke a law 
which he evidently desires to make political capital of in 
the fall elections. 

Whatever the outcome of the present mess in the coal 
fields, this much is certain: unless American citizens can 
manage to keep a level head, can manage to sift the wheat 
from the chaff in this controversy, can manage to condemn 
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and our determination, to forgive our lapses and our years the’ 
of hypocritical appeasement. If one man and God make a 5% 
majority, then God plus the hydrogen bomb may even yet ie 
frighten the enemy into peace. That the peace of Christ 7 
may reign is the chiefest purpose of the Holy Year. That 
the hydrogen bomb may never have to be used is a corollary bei 
we may all prayerfully include. re 
’ 
Ir there is any one man who has done most to bring organ- | 
ized labor into disrepute, that man is John L. Lewis. No one a 
will argue that he has not done much for the nation’s miners, ” 
nor can anyone convincingly ™ 
John L. Lewis.a debate the fact that the miners lil 
‘ have deserved the best they Se 
Study in Folly have obtained. Theirs is a ai 
dirty, monotonous, hazardous, st 
essential job, and they have abundantly deserved a good wage “ 
and a good pension policy. Too often they have in the 
not-too-distant past been at the uncertain mercies of the coal ys 
operators. And yet to state all this is not to excuse the J 
pontifical posturing and outrageous tirades and tactics of ys 
the President of the UMW. To admit he has accomplished tl 
very much for the mine workers cannot alter the truth of 
the statement that if Lewis were in the employ of the oil P 
and gas interests he could not have done more to further ‘ 
their market and shrink that of coal. 
In the meantime, for almost eleven months the coal indus- 
try has been beset by confusion and periodic partial or total ( 
| 
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what is wrong in the Lewis approach without smearing all 
organized labor, then the whole labor movement is going to 
be tarred with the brush of injustice. Pegler has done his 
utmost to blacken the union movement by harping on a few 
renegades in the movement. Every citizen is a potential 
Pegler in this regard, all because of the overweening ego of 
one man called John L. Lewis who cares little for public 
opinion, cares less for public order, and seems in the ultimate 
analysis to care least for his own miners. 


Jw Budapest, Magyar doctors in white jab mysterious hypo- 
dermics into difficult witnesses to make them compliant 
tools cf Cominform kangaroo courts. In Washington, brisk 
business-suited State Depart- 
ment officials do pretty much 
the same thing. Through 
smart publicity, they inject 
heavy doses of double talk 
into the public mind to prevent any annoying objection to 
unsavory diplomacy. 

For those who can remember so far back, there is the 
classic case of the fifty overage destroyers. They were sup- 
posed to be an innocent but effective contribution to the 
British war effort. But they were about as effective in a 
military way as a book on canasta. You practically had to 
be a rodeo rider to stay on them in a moderate sea. Actually 
they were a shot of dope in the public arm, as they were 
meant to be. They made all the little guys m America feel 
that they had got really caught in the middle of a war, and 
had no choice but to go through with it. 

Right now the project is recognition of Red China. Mr. 
Acheson wants to recognize it. The American public does 
not. But it is an open secret that Acheson plans eventually 
to recognize it despite present public sentiment. 

We feel like betting that he will manage it. How? By 
dope, propaganda dope. By scientifically graduated doses 
of half truth, bad logic, and scare yarns to the effect that 
we are forced to do it. 

We have had one treatment already. But it was bungled, 
like a student nurse taking her first blood specimen. The 
Secretary of State warned that we should not interfere to 
aid Formosa, because Russia was grabbing North China. We 
should let Russia go on grabbing so the Chinese will get 
mad at them. 

We should have thought of that one before. When Hitler 
ordered his panzers into Poland, for instance. Or when the 
Japanese began to play rough around Pearl Harbor. We 
could have saved a lot of money, just sitting around while 
the world got really burned up over being grabbed. 

From now on we can expect the usual show by the usual 
cast. Businessmen eyeing an easy dollar from Commie trade, 
and protesting sanctimoniously about the illegality of the 
government’s not opening the way to them. Politicians in 
braid and brass discounting the military significance of a 
Communist China. Batches of clergymen of indeterminate 
political color asserting that there is no essential antagonism 
between Communism and Christianity. Anything to stand the 
public on its head and keep it from knowing what’s really up. 

Two things stand out in the dreary business. First: This 
use of political narcosis is a negation of democracy. It is 
not government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. It is government of the people, by their masters, for 
God knows what nasty purpose. 

The other thing is this: Smart analysts claim that the Soviet 
is trying to keep us out of China—doesn’t want us to rec- 
ognize the Communists. And they argue that therefore we 
should recognize them. 

But suppose it is true. Why transfer our support from the 
Nationalists to the Communists? What we badly need—to re- 
establish our riddled credit-among the nations—is not to sell 
out another old friend. But rather to start being loyal to 
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by Anesthesia 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dell Van Goethan with daughter (in the 
rear) adopt three orphans from Belgium. In this selfish, 
pleasure-loving age, it is refreshing to see such generosity. 


Dr. Peter Voutov of Bulgaria leaves State Department. 
The Red satellite nation wants the removal of U. S. Minis- 
ter Heath. Moscow pipes the tune, and the puppet dances. 





; Harris & Busing photos 
U. S. Steel President Ben. Fairless complains stockholders 
aren’t getting adequate dividends because of pensions, etc. 
Strange—U. S. Steel just declared history-making profits! 








Phyllis Detweiller visits Betty Marbury to teach her how 
to use her one arm. Very sad, but sadder still are the 


many children mentally maimed by Godless education. 
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London Trade Action Committee issued this poster against 





nationalization of cold storage industry. Britain is turning 
to socialism—too bad it’s with the help of Uncle Sam. 
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somebody, anybody. Just to prove that we are capable of 
At any rate, it is going to be grimly interesting to wath 
the tactics of the State Department from now on and “ 








the cheery bedside manner with which it will begin 
to us: “Well, well now! Let's roll up our sleeve.” 





Tue United Nations genocide convention looks awfully 50 
on paper. But we wonder how really useful it is. Accordig 
to a recent interpretation of it by Dr. Dean Rusk, it wou 



















cover Hitler’s mass killings, 
A Russian Jews and Poles. But it = 

not apply to mass killings 
Hunting License PP ings 








Russian concentration cam 
But where is there 0 
killing these days except in Red concentration camps? 
camps—which are only brutally slow murder devices 
rubbing out tens of millions of prisoners of war, worshipe 
of God, and men and women of honest opposition politig 

But the genocide convention will have no practical app 
cation to them. It will have an ornamental application jp 
situations which do not exist. It will threaten, for instang 
a dead, defeated Hitler. Otherwise it will do nothing i 
keep up an illusion of efficiency and union in the UN. — 

Imagine what an embarrassing crack at our affair with Tito 
a really effective genocide convention would take. Tito i 
one of the top drawer genocides of 1950. Fully as bad a 
Stalin. He is not only fighting Stalin. He is fighting th 
four freedoms too..And his Croatian prisons are bulging 
with citizens whose only crime is religion or patriotism 

We would like to know how much Mr. Trygvie Lie—to hk 
replaced next February as Secretary General of the UN—hs 
had to do with creating this UN tradition of make believe 

He was the one who set up Spain as a sort of mechanial 
rabbit for the nations to chase, to create the illusion that 
they are really fighting international banditry. Even the Soviet 
was willing to forget its veto habit and get in on that. But the 
Spain hunt had actually no effect but to distract attention 
from the fact that the Soviet was the real rabbit that needed 
chasing. 

When the Soviet bloc recently staged its walkouts over 
Chinese delegates in the UN, it was Mr. Lie who complained 
that the prestige and influence of the UN “should not be 
made to suffer because of a political struggle over what 
Chinese government to recognize.” 

We don’t see why not. The prestige and influence of the 
UN was the precise point at issue. The UN had voted no 
to oust the Chinese Nationalists. Immediately the Soviet 
began to cut up and disrupt UN committee meetings, becaus 
it wanted them ousted. The question was, who has the prestige 
and influence, the UN or the Soviet? Apparently Mr. Lie was 
chagrined because the UN wouldn't back down and let busi 
ness proceed in an illusory atmosphere of unity and efficiency. 

He had hoped, he said, for a quiet and orderly solution of 
the problem. “The 450,000,000 people of China should not 
be denied representation.” It seems not to matter much to 
him who represents 450,000,000 people just so long as the 
UN doesn’t look bad. 

Here again the Secretary misses the point. The point i 
that the UN should not achieve a well-groomed look by 
accepting as representative of 450,000,000 people a bunch of 
Red delegates who will not represent them. You would not 
expect 450,000,000 mice to be suitably represented by 4 
couple of cats. : 

The soft interpretation of the genocide convention raises 
all these ghosts of dead hopes in the UN. When Mr. Lie’ 
successor sits down in that chair at the right of the president, 
we trust that he will inaugurate a UN tradition for paying 
more attention to what it does than to how it looks, 4 
tradition for spending more time with the record book than 
with the looking glass. 
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For every person who calls himself Christian 


it is vitally important to settle his conscience 


on the morality of bombing 


by FRANCIS J. CONNELL 


LMOST five years have passed since 
the dire destruction wrought on the 
Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki informed the world that the atomic 
bomb had become a reality. In the 
course of the intervening years, the 
A-bomb has been the subject of many 
hours of animated debate in the halls 
of the United Nations Assembly. Should 
the secret of the bomb be made known 
to all the governments of the United 
Nations? Should there be international 
control of the bomb? Should the use 
of the bomb be outlawed? 

The chief question of the average 
“man in the street” here in America up 
to a few months ago was: “Have they 
got the A-bomb yet?” And when the 
President announced that they definitely 
had the bomb and had actually experi- 
mented with it, the question became: 
“When are they going to use it against 
us?” 

Now the A-bomb has yielded its place 
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of supremacy in the category of de- 
structive instruments to the H-bomb— 
the so-called hydrogen bomb, though it 
has been translated by some, not in- 
appropriately, as the Hell-bomb. 

The announcement of the H-bomb as 
a potential instrument of warfare a 
thousand times more destructive than 
the A-bomb has prompted the “man in 
the street” to further questions: “Have 
they got the H-bomb yet?” “Are they 
trying to get the secret of the H-bomb 
from us?” “Should we begin manufac- 
turing H-bombs so that we can beat 
them if they start a war?” 

One aspect of the bomb—whether it 
be the A-bomb or the H-bomb—to which 
neither “the man in the street” nor 
those in high office seem to have given 
much attention is its moral aspect. As 
far as American officialdom is concerned, 
this aspect seems to have been empha- 
sized only in recent months, when the 
effort of our government to join all our 
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The A-bomb blast at Bikini dwarfed the 
ships. The H-bomb is 1,000 times bigger 


armed forces into a united whole pro- 
voked considerable controversy among 
the various branches of the service. In 
the course of this dispute, Admiral Ofstie 
stated, in reference to military tactics 
such as were employed in World War 
Il: “We consider that strategic warfare, 
as practiced in the past and as proposed 
for the future, is militarily unsound and 
of limited effect, is morally wrong. . . .” 
And Mr. Eugene Wilson, former presi- 
dent of United Aircraft, described stra- 
tegic bombing as “the negation of our 
basic conception of Christian morality.” 
The Saturday Evening Post for Novem- 
ber 19, 1949, remarked editorially that 
“it is a commentary on the state of 
morals that this comment comes, not 
from ‘ethical leaders’ but from naval 
officers and a manufacturer of military 
aircraft.” 

This criticism of the Saturday Evening 
Post is not justified, as far as Catholic 
theologians are concerned. Hardly had 
the first A-bomb fallen on Hiroshima 
when a condemnation of its use in this 
particular case appeared in the Cath- 
olic press. However, this condemnation 
does not necessarily mean that the use 
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of a superbomb is immoral under all 
circumstances. Proper distinctions must 
be made before the morality of this 
manner of warfare can be correctly esti- 
mated. And evidently the moral aspect 
of warfare in general and of the use of 
the H-bomb in particular is a factor to 
be pondered seriously at the present 
time, not only by Catholics but also by 
hose non-Catholics who believe that 
there is a rule of right and wrong to be 
ollowed by human beings which is in- 
deperident of considerations of expe- 
diency and has been proclaimed by God 
Himself. 

The principles on which the present 
study is based have been taught in the 
Catholic Church for centuries; but their 

pplication at the present time involves 
special difficulties because of the new 





After the atom bomb attack on Nagasaki, this mass 
of wreckage was all that was left of a steel works 


warfare which we now face. 

While there are certain details on 
which Catholic theologians might dis- 
gree, the following points, grouped 
under four headings, represent the more 
ommonly accepted Catholic teachings 
egarding the morality of warfare and 
)f its methods, with particular attention 
to the use of the H-bomb: 

1. The Morality of War. The Cath- 
lic Church has always taught that under 
ertain conditions it is morally lawful 
for a nation to wage war. God Himself 
sometimes commanded His chosen peo- 
ple to take up arms (Josue VI, VIII) 
snd the Church itself approved the wars 
of the Crusades for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. However, the Church re- 
gards war as a most deplorable pro- 
cedure, permissible only as the lesser of 
two evils. Consequently, the Church 
teaches that the rulers of a nation may 
not declare war against another nation 
unless they are sure they are in the right, 
and have first tried all peaceful measures 
that might contribute toward righting 
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the wrong inflicted by this other nation. 
Moreover, they must have good reason 
to foresee that the benefits that will be 
effected by their victory will not be out- 
weighed by the evil consequences of 
the strife. 

This last condition is especially perti- 
nent to a war with the use of the H- 
bomb. For, if we are to believe the scien- 
tists, even a single H-bomb may cause 
death and destruction over the space of 
a hundred square miles. In view of the 
tremendous damage which a conflict 
waged with such deadly weapons would 
certainly inflict on both warring powers, 
it could happen that a government, 
though unjustly treated by another gov- 
ernment and able to defend its rights 
through war, would nevertheless not be 
justified in waging war, because the 


havoc which is foreseen would outweigh 
the benefits which would be the fruit of 
victory. In those circumstances a nation 
must be willing to put up with injus- 
tice, as a lesser of two evils, rather than 
go to war. 

Because of the destructive power of 
modern weapons, some persons believe 
that all warfare is immoral nowadays, 
since every war will do more harm than 
good. With the prospect of H-bombs in 
any future war, those who argue in this 
way are confirmed in their position. 
However, this sweeping condemnation 
of all warfare does not seem justifiable, 
even though these annihilative weapons 
are taken into consideration. For there 
are certain spiritual possessions that are 
so precious that a nation could reason- 
ably be willing to endure great loss of 
lives and of property in the effort to 
protect or to recover them by armed 
force—for example, freedom from en- 
slavement by a tyrannical power, and 
especially freedom to worship God. To 
such a situation the words of Pope Pius 


XII in his Christmas message of 194g 
can be applied: “A people menaced by, 
or already victims of unjust aggression, 
if it desires to think and to act in a 
Christian manner, cannot remain in pas- 
sive indifference.” 

A very sane opinion on the moral 
right of a nation to enter war is ex. 
pressed by Msgr. Alfred Ottaviani, of 
the Holy Office in Rome. He believes 
that on account of the immense eyils 
which the whole world would suffer jn- 
evitably from war at the present day, a 
nation is never justified in entering 
upon a war of aggression. But, he adds, 
a war of defense may be allowed when 
there is certainty of victory and there 
are sure indications that the good which 
will be procured will outweigh the evils 
that will certainly follow from the con- 
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In the suburbs of Nagasaki, four miles away from 
the blast, all homes became piles of useless debris 


flict. (Institutiones Juris Publici, I, p. 
153). It is opportune to note that under 
the same conditions a stronger nation 
would be allowed to wage war in de- 
fense of a weaker nation that is being 
oppressed or even liquidated by a tyran- 
nical power. 

It stands to reason that both parties to 
an armed conflict cannot be objectively 
right. Only one can have justice on its 
side. However, it is possible for the lead- 
ers of both countries to be convinced 
that their cause is just and that they are 
lawfully defending their rights. As far 
as the ordinary citizen is concerned, he 
must obey his country’s summons to take 
up arms unless he is sure that the war 
is unjust, and in that event he must 
refuse to participate in actual combat, 
even though he would be sentenced to 
death in consequence. But it is seldom 
possible in modern times for any ordi- 
nary citizen to acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of his gov- 
ernment to pass a certain judgment on 
the justice or injustice of a proposed 
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recourse to arms. Besides, clever propa- 
‘ganda will convince most civilians that 
their country is fully in the right. 

The fact that some unjust means will 
be employed in a war does not render 
the war itself unjust, as long as lawful 
means are also used. But a soldier may 
not participate in a particular military 
operation which he is convinced is 
against the law of God. 

2. The use of the H-bomb on a mili- 
tary target. There is no objection to the 
use of the H-bomb in a just war, as far 
as God’s law is concerned, if it is 
launched directly against a military tar- 
get, such as a fleet at sea, a body of 
troops, a railroad center, a road used 
by the enemy’s supply trucks, or an 
ammunition dump. For, from the moral 
standpoint, the H-bomb is not sub- 
stantially different from a rifle or a 
cannon, even though it has immeasur- 
ably more destructive power than these 
well-nigh antiquated instruments of 
war. We are presuming, however, that 
the conditions which will be explained 
under No. 4 are observed in the attack 
on the military objective—conditions 
which, as we shall see, are much more 
difficult to fulfil with a bomb of terrific 
force than with the weapons which have 
been the means of combat up to the 
present. 


F the H-bomb were forbidden by in- 

ternational law or mutual agreement 
among nations, the rulers of a nation 
or the military chiefs would sin by using 
it in contravention of this prohibition 
or pact. However, if one warring nation 
disregarded the ruling and used the 
bomb, the opposing nation would no 
longer be bound to observe the prohibi- 
tion or agreement. In this respect, hu- 
man legislation differs from the law of 
God, which we may not transgress as a 
measure of retaliation against our ene- 
mies, even though they are transgressing 
it to our detriment. 

3. The use of the H-bomb against 
noncombatants. It is an accepted prin- 
ciple of Catholic theology that a war- 
ring nation may never launch a direct 
attack on the noncombatants of the op- 
posing nation. By a direct attack on non- 
combatants is meant an act of aggression 
that has for its only immediate purpose 
the killing or maiming of such persons. 
This would be the case if a bomb were 
deliberately dropped on a residential 
portion of a city containing no military 
targets of any notable value. Such an 
attack is forbidden by divine law, not 
merely by international law. The argu- 
ment that such an attack would probably 
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break down the morale of the civilians 
so that they would force their rulers to 
sue for an immediate peace and that 
consequently many lives would be spared 
on both sides provides no justification 
for such a direct attack on noncom- 
batants, for this argument is based on 
the false principle that a good end jus- 
tifies the use of an evil means. 


HE basic reason for the intrinsic sin- 

fulness of a. direct lethal attack on 
noncombatants is: According to the law 
of God, a person may never directly kill 
an innocent human being unless he is 
authorized to do this by God Himself. 
The Almighty might give such an au- 
thorization by a special inspiration, as 
happened in the Old Testament when 
He commanded the people of Israel to 
kill even the women and children of a 
conquered nation (Deuteronomy III; 
Josue X). But such an authorization has 
never been given, as far as we know, to 
any person under the Christian Dispen- 
sation—certainly not to any civil leader. 
Those who wield civil authority may 
lawfully command the death of evil- 
doers, both by inflicting the death sen- 
tence on convicted criminals in their 
own land and by deputing their sol- 
diers, when they are sure they are fight- 
ing a just war, to kill the enemy com- 
batants, on the score that these latter 
are doing something gravely wrong by 
fighting for an objectively unjust cause. 
But the civil rulers are forbidden by the 
law of God to inflict death directly on 
any of the enemy noncombatants, for 
these are to be accounted innocent per- 
sons. It is interesting to note that the 
older theologians referred to those whom 
we call noncombatants as innocentes— 
the innocent ones. 

Sometimes the statement is made that 
in modern “total” warfare practically all 
civilians are to be accounted combatants, 
inasmuch as they contribute in some way 
to the war effort. Now, while it is prob- 
ably true that the category of combat- 
ants extends beyond those actually en- 
rolled in the armed service, and would 
include persons who perform work that 
is immediately and exclusively intended 
for military purposes—for example, those 
engaged in making bombs, planes, and 
ammunition—it is certainly the accepted 
Catholic doctrine that those whose par- 
ticipation is only remote and accidental 
are not to be reckoned as combatants. 

In an article from the pen of Fr. John 
Ford, S.J., published in Theological 
Studies for 1944 (p. 283), more than one 
hundred trades or professions are listed 
which would exclude those who follow 
them from the category of combatants. 
Thus, the author enumerates clergymen, 
doctors, schoolteachers, housekeepers, 
editors, butchers, bakers, etc. In fact, 
Fr. Ford believes that in an industrial 





country like the United States noncom- 
batants represent at least three-quarters 
of the civil population in wartime, and 
that even in the most totally war-minded 
country in the world more than half the 
civilians are noncombatants. Evidently, 
direct attacks on a civilian population 
on the plea that practically all are com- 
batants in the true sense of the term are 
unjustifiable, as far as Catholic ethical 
principles are concerned. 

It is undeniable that the possession of 
the H-bomb by a nation would consti- 
tute a strong temptation to use it for a 
devastating attack on the people of the 
enemy's principal cities. But this would 
be a violation of God’s law which would 
not be permitted even if the enemy him- 
self was employing this method of war. 

4. Indirect harm to noncombatants. It 
frequently happens that when a direct 
attack is made on a military target, some 
noncombatants, who happen to be in 
the vicinity, are killed or injured. Ac- 
cording to what is known in Catholic 
theology as the principle of the double 
effect, this would sometimes be permit- 
ted—namely, when the immediate good 
effect, the military gain, is sufficiently 
important to justify the attackers in per- 
mitting the bad effect, the harm done to 
the noncombatants. Of course, it is very 
difficult to evaluate military victories in 
terms of the number of innocent persons 
killed or maimed as an indirect conse- 
quence of a lawful attack on a military 
objective. 


INCE we are dealing specifically with 

a weapon that could spread death and 
destruction over a radius of many miles, 
the most pertinent problem would be 
this: “Would it ever be lawful to use 
the H-bomb on a military target in the 
vicinity of a large city, when it could be 
foreseen that many thousands—perhaps 
even hundreds of thousands—of noncom- 
batants would be killed or severely 
wounded?” The answer is: “No, unless 
the target is one of supreme importance, 
such as the only factory in which the 
enemy is making his own superbombs, 
or the building in which all the war 
lords of the enemy are assembled.” The 
destruction of such objectives would be 
of supreme value toward winning the 
war, afd hence might be sufficiently im- 
portant to justify the concomitant and 
indirect harm to so many civilians. But, 
apart from such extraordinary cases, it 
is difficult to see how it would be per- 
missible to attack even a lawful military 
target with the H-bomb, if many thou- 
sands of noncombatants would in conse- 
quence suffer death or grave injury. 

It is vitally important to note the dif- 
ference between the case presented in 
the first paragraph under No. 3 and the 
case we have just considered. In the 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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In her own inimitable 


way, the author tells the story 


of her bargain with God 
and her conversion to 


the one true Church 


A “Why I Became” conversion story 
{\ is generally the first project on a 
convert’s agenda, but I, in my writing, 
have always skated neatly around the 
subject. It was my story: personal to a 
degree, important only to myself, and 
almost embarrassing in its simplicity. 
\longside the soul-wrestling, truth-fer- 
reting, pillar-to-post epics of other con- 
verts, it would sound like Little Red 
Riding Hood compared to Tolstoy's 
War and Peace. 

Yet this is not to imply, heaven for- 
bid, that I didn’t like my own story. 
To me, it was a fascinating demonstra- 
tion of the inscrutable ways of God— 
suddenly thrusting the gift of faith into 
the surprised hands of a most unlikely 
candidate. It was just that I saw no 
need (nor did I have the heart) to ex- 
pose my own witless role in the whole 
proceedings. 

In now doing so (thanks to the in- 
scrutable ways of editors), I can only 
hope that my _ nonintellectual ap- 
proach to the Church will have, if 
nothing else, a certain air of novelty 
about it. 

In other words, I am outside the 
pale of that intellectually respectable 
league of converts who can say, “It was 
Augustine who led the way,” or 
\ristotle left me strangely dissatisfied,” 
or “the shackles fell from my eyes when 
I first read the Summa in the original,” 
or “after twenty years as a Communist 
[ one day chanced to read the Pope’s 
Encyclical on Labor,” et cetera. 

My sole intellectual approach to the 
Church consisted in lifting a finger and 
pushing the buzzer at a Catholic rec- 
tory. True, I wasn’t trying to sell Fuller 
brushes, but I can’t say that I had any- 
thing much heavier on my mind. I 
pushed that buzzer guided by little 
more than my woman’s intuition (a 
valuable faculty that philosophers re- 
fuse to recognize) that here, perhaps, 
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Lucile Hasley in a reflective 
mood as she writes of her conversion 


was the place to fulfill my part of a 
childish bargain. 

Thus, in a very literal sense, I can 
say in the words of Bloy: “For my 
part, I declare that I never sought or 
found anything unless one wishes to 
describe as a discovery the fact of trip- 
ping blindly over a threshold and be- 
ing thrown flat on one’s stomach into 
the House of Light.” 

Six weeks later I, a twenty-one-year- 
old Presbyterian, was baptized a Cath- 
olic. In retrospect, I would be tempted 
to say—if it were not for my profound 
respect for the doctrine of Divine Prov- 
idence—that it was all a matter of sheer 
fool’s luck and nothing else. 

All convert stories, in the telling, 
seem to fall into sharp divisions: the 
“man pursues God” versus the “God 
pursues man” plot. Yet something tells 
me that all converts—even the most 
“self-made” ones—will, in the lucid light 
of eternity, see their little plots as a 
clear-cut case of God pursuing them. 

I am perfectly aware that this is an 
attitude that frequently irritates, even 
scandalizes, the more “humble” citizens. 
“You mean,” they say, “that God was 
paying all that attention to you?” To 
which, as far as I can figure out, there 
is only one truly humble answer: “Yes.” 














And I think that this open-faced ac- 
knowledgment—with its “You have not 
chosen Me,,I have chosen you” implica- 
tion—is one of the most stirring aspects 
of conversion. 

I bring this up for the benefit of 
brand new converts or those outsiders 
who are making a first tentative move 
toward the Church. I think they sense 
this drawing power—this thrilling and 
personal feeling that God has, so to 
speak, put His finger on them—but are 
almost afraid to think it out loud. Pre- 
sumption! Enough to make the high 
priests rend their garments! Yet, how 
they'd like to believe it. 

To those timid souls I say: “Go on. 
Believe it.” Not only is it the truth, 
based on straight doctrine, but it. begets 
a deeper gratitude, and a deeper 
gratitude, in turn, begets a deeper love 
of God. 


‘THEREFORE, when I say that I—en- 

tirely under my own steam—pushed 
that rectory buzzer, don’t get me wrong. 
I have no illusions whatsoever that I, 
despite my splendid steam, engineered 
the whole project by myself. All I really 
did (as will be explained later) was to 
keep my part of a bargain and God 


- was not to be outdone in generosity. 
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There is also the possibility that 
Catholicism, like a hidden virus, was 
already in my blood stream. As I later 
discovered, I should have been a Cath- 
olic all along. My mother had been 
baptized a Catholic, but her heritage, 
while she was still a small child and 
through no one’s fault, had also been 
lost by the wayside. Then along came 
her marriage to a stanch Presbyterian 
who couldn’t abide Catholics, and that 
was that. 


ITH my father a Presbyterian 

deacon and my mother a “‘fallen- 
away” Catholic, my three brothers and 
I automatically became little Presby- 
terians. Very bored and automatic ones, 
too. God (a vague character, He) be- 
longed strictly in Sunday School—and 
Sunday School, with just its Moses in 
the Bullrushes stories, was pretty dead- 
ly. Any resemblance between those 
stories and a personal, vital religion was 
purely coincidental. 

I cannot claim to have closely ex- 
amined, in my youth, the Presbyterian 
tenets of belief and found them want- 
ing. But, if I had wanted to examine 
them, I’m sure it would have taken 
considerable research first to find them. 
For instance, the only “doctrinal quiz” 
—in order to graduate into the Inter- 
mediate Department—was to memorize 
St. Paul’s “Now I see as through a glass 
darkly” epistle to the Corinthians. 
Nothing could have been more ap- 
propriate. 

In the Senior Department, my glass 
grew even darker. 1 remember, in par- 
ticular, how darkly irritating were the 
“Thought For The Week’ bulletins 
that were posted in the front church 
yard. The most irritating one was “God 
Is Love.” 

I remember thinking they had the 
verb wrong. Did they mean ‘God is 
lovable” or “God represents love” or 
“God wants love” or “God loves us” or 
what? “God Js Love” was certainly a 
senseless tidbit to throw at a person. 

Since becoming a Catholic, I have 

discovered (especially through Thomas 
Merton) that “God Is Love” is one of 
the most bona fide, most metaphysical, 
most “heart of the matter’ statements 
‘in all theology. But my Presbyterian 
teachers never attempted (and with 
very good reason probably) to explain 
it. God, in Himself, was never discussed. 
Perhaps they felt that St. Paul, with his 
dark mirror, meant you shouldn’t even 
try to investigate God? 

It is more than possible, of course, 
that I was an extremely religion-resist- 
ant child, but the point remains that 
I scorned every inch of that church. 
I can still see the big gilt organ pipes 
and the minister's platform with its 
wooden pulpit, flanked by the Ameri- 
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can flag at one end and a potted palm 
at the other. Empty, empty boredom. 

Stage properties, naturally, have 
nothing to do with religion, per se, but 
I have since been in incredibly ugly 
and garish Catholic churches and still 
found what was needed—a sense of 
prayer and a sense of mystery. One need 
not even know about the Blessed Sac- 
rament to catch the general idea that 
here is a place to kneel, not just sit 
and be talked to. 

Or prayed at. Prayer in my Pres- 
byterian church consisted in slightly 
lowering your chin while the minister, 
raising his chin, did your praying for 
you. There was never so much as even 
three minutes’ quiet during the entire 
services to “freewheel” on your own. 
And yet they talk about that personal 
and direct Protestant approach to God! 

May all good Protestant readers for- 
give me my vehemence. It is, by no 
means, a blanket indictment. It’s just 
a personal ‘recording of what I found 
in my own Presbyterian church. (Or, 
rather, didn’t find.) 

When I went off to Milwaukee- 
Downer College (‘An institution of 
higher learning for cultured and re- 
fined young ladies”), I was happy in- 
deed to leave my “religion” behind me. 
But what did I find awaiting me? Not 
only daily nonsectarian chapel (with 
the same pulpit, American flag, and 
potted palm) but the ruling that we 
had to attend some Milwaukee church 
every Sunday. It wasn’t even done on 
the honor system; there were monitors 
to flush you out of your room at 10:30. 


So, to relieve the tedium, I went—with 
a beautiful impartiality—to a different 
Protestant church each week and, when 
I had run the gamut, I quit. 

Thereafter I cheated. When it came 
time for church I hid in my clothes 
closet, sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
and spent the time reading by flash- 
light. I preferred sitting there, amid 
laundry bags and tennis shoes and with 
my dresses batting me about the ears, 
to a church of any kind. 

Two years later I switched to the 
University of Wisconsin, the so-called 
“Playground of the Middle West.” 
Here, certainly, there was no need to 
hide in any closets. All the while I was 
at the University, I darkened no church 
door and, naturally, wouldn’t have been 
caught dead saying any private prayers. 
Now, at long last, I was “free.” Life, 
for me, came to mean only clothes, 
dancing, men, and how many Prom bids 
and fraternity pins one could collect 
in a season. As far as anything spiritual 
went, I. was just waltzing along—not 
searching, not interested, not even 
aware that anything was missing. 


HERE was one little thing, at Wis- 
consin, that might have indicated 
that Divine Providence was closing in 
on me. In my Gamma Phi Beta Sorority 
there were only a few Catholics and I, 
Lucile, had to draw one for a room- 
mate. A McCarthy, even. I had to draw 
a McCarthy. 
When I discovered, in quick order, 
that I had drawn not only a Catholic 
but a naive little Bernadette, I felt that 
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I was putting up with a great deal. Per- 
haps we would be in the thick of one 
of those bull sessions (What is the 
meaning of Life-Sex-Art?) out on the 
smoking porch. Suddenly I'd look 
around. Where was the roommate? It 
would irk me that she would slip 
quietly away, sincerely not interested in 
our final judicious verdicts. She would 
also slip quietly away in the middle of 
a risqué story. 

Then, too, she embarrassed me not 
only. by actually kneeling down to say 
her night prayers, glass rosary in hand, 
but by going about it as earnestly as 
if she were calling God or one of His 
saints on the telephone. She never 
paraded or explained her religion (and 
[ let well enough alone) but every once 
in awhile she'd say things, weird little 


things. If I were upset over something . 


she’d say casually, “Don’t worry. I of- 
fered up my Communion for you this 
morning.” Or “I'll remember to ask 
the Little Flower to help you out.” 
I never said much more than “Umm” 
to any of this and she never expected 
more. But (believe me!) I would have 
said more than “Umm” if she had ever 
said outright: “I am praying for your 
soul.” (Perhaps the most enraging re- 
mark in the English language.) 

The piéce de résistance, however, 
was the way she—a bright, pretty, pop- 
ular, and apparently normal girl— 
would get up in the morning and tip- 
toe off to Mass, rain or shine. Sunday 
was all right—Catholics were forced to 
go on Sundays—but this was during the 
week, for Pete’s sake. Ah, well, it took 
all kinds to make a world. ... 

It was odd the way I began to re- 
gard one of my English instructors 
with growing distaste. His was a class 
in Renaissance satire, and some of 
those little classics of Erasmus and 
Rabelais were crawling with innuendoes 
(to put it mildly!) against my room- 
mate’s religion. 


ELL, no one loves a_ vicious 
satire more than I, but, for some 

odd reason, I began to feel a little huffy 
and defensive. I felt defensive on be- 
half of defenseless McCarthy in much 
the same way as I would blindly de- 
fend an underdog. McCarthy was an 
underdog because she was_ saddled, 
from birth, with a religion that could 
only mean a hard life for a female. 
Poor McCarthy! Never any reason- 
able divorce, never any _ reasonable 
birth control. I could only picture the 
worst: poor McCarthy chained for life 


to some drunken brute who beat her. 


every Saturday night; drearily bearing 
an unwanted child every year because 
the Church demanded it. 

Since this caricature was the sum 
total of my knowledge of Catholicism, 
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small wonder I felt sorry for McCarthy. 
At the same time, as I say, I began to 
resent that professor’s witty and mock- 
ing remarks in class. Catholicism might 
be a hard and backward religion, but 
it didn’t strike me as one to be treated 
as a joke. Something also told me (that 
valuable faculty that philosophers re- 
fuse to recognize?) that Erasmus and 
Rabelais were not presenting the whole 
of Catholicism. I could see for myself 
that my roommate seemed to be living 
another version. 


INALLY one day I let loose on a 
term paper. I did a good job of 
abusing the Church (later receiving an 
A for my efforts), and then, at the bot- 
tom of the paper, I wrote belligerently: 
“Okay. Here’s your paper but someday 
I’m going to be one of these Catholics.” 
Why I wrote that, I'll never know. 
Naturally I intended no such thing. 
Perhaps I just wanted to show that 
“laughing boy” of a professor that I 
wasn’t swallowing everything hook, 
line, and sinker. But me be a Cath- 
olic? I should even investigate a re- 
ligion that might trap me into a dog's 
life such as faced McCarthy? Ho! 

I was completely happy, having a 
wonderful time on the shores of Lake 
Mendota, wearing a Protestant’s fra- 
ternity pin, and God (that vague char- 
acter, He) was the least of my worries. 
One’s broken-down old age was time 
a-plenty for looking into the “life is 
real and life is earnest” stuff. 

Nevertheless, just four months after 
writing that thoughtless and belligerent 
threat on my term paper, I was bap- 
tized a Catholic. This, I feel, calls for 
a little explanation. 

In my last semester I suddenly -be- 
came mysteriously ill and was sent home 
from college. Not only was I alarmed 
and frightened by the illness but upset 
at the possibility of not getting back 
with my graduating class. The doctors 
only shrugged their shoulders as I en- 
tered the clinic for treatments, and so, 
alone and frightened, I had but one 
alternative. I wrote McCarthy not only 
to send home my trunk but to send up 
some of her prayers. 

I also decided to pray for myself 
(what did I have to lose?), but I found 
out it wasn’t so easy. God (that vague 
character, He) had, by now, become a 
mere will-o’-the-wisp and I felt very 
awkward and foolish and alone in my 
approach. I wavered uneasily between 
the notion that there must be some 
sort of a God and the feeling that I 
was addressing thin air. 

Moreover, I had just enough Emily 
Post in me to be socially embarrassed 
about the “give me!” situation. How 
have the nerve to beg help from some- 
one you'd never paid any attention to? 





Someone, in fact, who had bored yoy 
to distraction all your life? 

So, to save face, 1 struck a bargain, 
“God,” said I, ‘whoever and wherever 
you are, if you'll deliver me from this 
unknown plague I promise, on my 
word of honor, to investigate you.” 

Thank God, I kept that promise. By 
April I was cured and, as soon as the 
last bandages were removed, I hied my. 
self to a priest. Not only had I never 
talked to one before, but I still don't 
know why I thought a Roman Catholic 
priest was the logical person to explain 
God to me. Certainly, my Renaissance 
satire class hadn’t extolled the Roman 
clergy! 

Moreover, I still wasn’t particularly 
interested in God or too profoundly 
grateful for my recovery. (I mean, 
how did I know if God had really had 
a hand in it?) I was uneasily keeping 
my part of a solemn bargain. Noblesse 
oblige! Bighearted me, giving God a 
break. 

But! One session with that priest and 
God became the most exciting and ab- 
sorbing topic in the world. My attitude 
was not so much “Prove God exists, 
priest!” as “Can you make God seem 
real, priest?” 

He could. Not in the sense that he 
reduced God’s mystery but that he in- 
creased my conception of the stagger- 
ing “Before Abraham was, 
reality of the mystery. There was, | 
found, a vast difference between ‘“‘fuzzi- 
ness” and “mystery.” 


ATURALLY, I had no penetrating 

theological questions on tap to 
disconcert and floor that priest. I 
couldn’t even think (my mind was so 
barren) of any particular problems | 
wanted solved. So the Church, ever 
solicitous, presented me with problems. 
One of the first questions in the Cate- 


chism was a honey: “Why was I born?” | 


After letting me flounder around for 
awhile (“To do good? To develop one’s 
personality? To seek beauty, whatever 
that might be?’), the Church gave me 
the answer in one sentence: “To know 
God, to love Him, to serve Him in this 
world and be happy with Him forever 
in the next.” Then the Church, ever 
solicitous, started turning on the flood- 
lights. ... 

Never was there any apology of 
hedging or timidity or compromising 
behind those floodlights. There was no 
“It is generally conceded” or “We feel 
perhaps that this doctrine is the more 
reasonable of the two” preamble to any- 
thing. The Church was positive it had 
the right answers and the Divine right 
to guard those right answers. 

After nineteen years it is difficult to 
remember just what it was in Cath- 
olic apologetics—that firm, logical, re- 
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Jentless, brick-upon-brick, apologetical 
“stacking-up’—that impressed me most. 
One doesn’t stand at the foot of Pike's 
Peak and say: “Ah, isn’t that sixth crag 
from the top impressive?” For me, it 
was the impressive whole. 

What I most vividly remember is 
that, after only a few sessions, I was 
positive I wanted (not was going) to 
become a Catholic. I wanted to be- 
come a Catholic so badly that I be- 
came frightened lest—any minute—I was 
going to hit a doctrine I couldn’t ac- 
cept. 

When we arrived at the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, a cold chill ran 
down my backbone. This was it! This 
finished me off! I arose from that ses- 
sion—very quiet, very subdued—and 
went home and read, as per instruc- 
tions, the sixth chapter of St. John 
over again. After several readings I 
could only agree with the Jews that it 
was a hard saying, and I didn’t blame 
them for turning away. I, too, must 
turn sadly away but, still, 1 would go 
back for one more session . . . to turn 
in my sweat shirt politely. 


N that session the priest happened 

to take me into the Log Chapel 
at Notre Dame. (I'd lived in South 
Bend all my life but had never been 
anywhere on the campus but the foot- 
ball stadium.) He was giving me the 
tourist's tour—pointing out the burial 
place of the first priest ordained in 
the United States, the Indian murals 
on the walls, the ancient altars—when 
I (only half-listening to him) suddenly 
burst out with what was really on my 
mind. It was that old, time-honored 
Protestant question: “If Catholics 
really believe that God is really and 
truly present on their altars, why don’t 
they crawl into church on their hands 
and knees?” 

And suddenly I knew, with a shock, 
that what I was really thinking was: 
“Why aren't we on our hands and 
knees, right this minute, instead of 
standing here like tourists?” 

It is impossible for me to explain 
this sudden turn-about-face. All I know 
is that the Blessed Sacrament, all these 
past nineteen years, has been the 
strongest point in my faith. 

After the Transubstantiation crisis, I 
felt only a great urgency to be baptized 
immediately. Let me pick up the loose 
ends later! Baptism by blood and bap- 
tism by desire were all very well, but 
as for me on my Sahara desert—water! 
lots of water! and fast! 

One might well think that the swift- 
ness and impulsiveness of my conver- 
sion boded no good. This could never 
last All I can say, lamely, is: “Well, but 
it did.” Moreover, I resent those peo- 
ple who always quote: “First fervor 
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is always false fervor.” If that be an 
infallible rule, then practically all of 
the New Testament conversions were 
mighty shallow affairs. Too, those New 
Testament conversions were very speedy 
affairs. Christ’s apologetics was often 
just two words: “Follow Me,” and his 
listeners fell over their own feet to do 
so. 

But back to my own story. That 
June, instead of receiving my diploma 
as an art student, I received the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Who is to say 
I didn’t get the best of the bargain? 
Moreover, one year later my mother 


Little Danny cast an admir- 
ing glance at his busy mother 


took instructions and, after forty-seven 
years, returned to the fold. One year 
later I met and married a very solid 


“born” Catholic—Louis  Hasley, an 
English instructor at Notre Dame. 

Two children arrived in quick suc- 
cession, and the following years were 
more involved with pursuing them than 
in pursuing higher theology. All went 
smoothly as far as the Catholicism was 
concerned, with nary a doubt or a 
problem on the horizon. As I now look 
back, it was just too smooth. I now 
look back on this period as “The Great 
Lull.” 

I had enough Catholicism to operate 
on but not enough to “grow on.” The 
straight apologetics was now fairly well 
uader control (I'd belonged to a Cath- 
olic study club for six years), but 
apologetics, as 1 now see it, is only a 
necessary prelude. After digging the 
cellar you should go ahead and build 
your spiritual house. 

Six years ago, into this Great Lull, 
there suddenly came another one of 
those neatly camouflaged blessings. I 
suddenly found myself flat on my back 


with a heart condition that the special- 
ists cheerfully assured me was perman- 
ent. From now on I would be a heart 
cripple and a semi-invalid. 

There is nothing, I maintain, like 
staring at the ceiling for four weary 
months, thinking that Life has ended 
up a blind alley, to make one’s dis- 
position become either very “Thy will 
be done”’-ish or rebellious. I was the 
rebellious sort. This was a fine trick 
for God to play on a friend who was 
just minding her own business and 
not hurting anyone. 

I now concede it was a fine trick. 
It was while lying there in bed, read- 
ing everything and anything I could get 
my hands on, that I stumbled across 
a veritable gold mine—good Catholic 
writing. Bernanos, Peguy, Mauriac, 
Bloy, Sigrid Undset, Chesterton, Caryll 
Houselander, and others. These gifted 
writers could, in one flashing metaphor, 
illuminate certain truths that the the- 
ologians and philosophers—with their 
dry, measured approach—simply dead- 
ened for me. 

Even more important, from my stand- 
point, were the saint-writers who could 
tell you how to build spiritual houses: 
St. Teresa of Avila, Francis de Sales, 
St. John of the Cross, Elizabeth of the 
Trinity, Catherine of Siena. Doors 
started opening on doors. . . . 

At this point the practical reader 
may ask: “With a born Catholic hus- 
band, teaching English in a big Cath- 
olic university, why this belated dis- 
covery of the Catholic classics?” 

I, too, ask “Why?” For years I had 
been dusting some of those very books 
I was now so enraptured over. Why 
hadn't my husband told me to quit my 
infernal dusting and read them? Why 
hadn’t the priest who converted me 
left me with a spiritual reading list? 
Why hadn't anyone told me 
things? 


these 


YING in bed, I began to get a lit- 

tle bit mad at all born Catholics. 
A selfish, selfish crew. Finally 1 could 
contain myself no longer and, calling 
for pencil and pad, I furiously com- 
posed my first Catholic essay. If no one 
would share the hidden wealth with 
converts, I would look after them. 

That first essay of mine would have 
made the scholarly Newman turn over 
in his grave. It was very much like 
writing a book on Mexico after spend- 
ing a week end just over the Rio 
Grande border. 

When I showed it to the priest who 
came over to the house to bring me 
Holy Communion, he practically col- 
lapsed with uncouth mirth. “No Cath- 
olic editor in his right mind,” said he, 
“would print this but well, you 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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WAS doing a department, then, for 

a magazine—it was an off-the-beaten- 
track department. At the top of a 
column I'd quote a letter from a reader 
of the magazine and then, at the bot- 
tom of the column, I'd translate its 
basic thought into verse. The idea back 
of the department was that everybody 
—man or woman, young or old—has one 
poem, at least, in his or her heart, and 
everybody seemed to agree with me, for 
I received thousands of letters a week. 
Many people wanted to have some per- 
sonal hope or fear or desire—some ex- 
perience or dear dream—put into per- 
manent and rhythmic form. I received 
letters from husbands and wives, from 
college boys and girls, from bobby 
soxers and clergymen, from the mothers 
of missionaries and the fathers of prize 
hemes... .< 4 And then one day I re- 
ceived a letter from a woman who 
signed herself Mary. 

The letter arrived in an envelope of 
the cheapest sort. The postmark was 
blurred, but on the back flap of the 
envelope was written a post office box 
number and the name of one of our 
great industrial cities. I opened the 
envelope and found inside several 
sheets of coarse, lined paper, covered 
with an almost childish scrawl. Folded 
between the sheets of paper was a dol- 
lar bill—so tired and shabby looking 
that I was sure it had been passed 
through countless hands. 

The letter started without salutation. 
“I've read,” it began, “that column 
where you write poems for people... . 
And I want to ask you to write a poem 
for me. 

“T'll start by telling you what I re- 
member—since I can remember. . . . 
My first home that I know about was 
an orphanage. I slept in a big room 
with a lot of other little girls, and I 
played on a big playground where there 
weren't any flowers—because the chil- 
dren might have stepped on them or 
picked them—and there weren’t any 
trees, either. Everything was gray—the 
building and the walls of the room we 
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Pathetic was the word for Mary, but for a brief 


while she held happiness in her arms. A story to make 


you pause and count your blessings 


by MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


slept in, and our clothes. Every once 
in a while some little girl would leave 
the orphanage and we wouldn’t know 
where she’d gone and then, at last, 
they'd tell us she’d been adopted. .. . 
When we were very small, we got being 
adopted all mixed up with heaven be- 
cause adopted and heaven were both 
supposed to be so beautiful. 

“Nobody ever adopted me because I 
wasn’t pretty. My eyes were too big and 
my hair was too straight and I had 
freckles on my nose. I wasn’t smart 
either—that’s what they told me—but 
perhaps I was just a trifle smarter than 
they could realize. Perhaps I didn’t pass 
the intelligence tests because I was too 
bashful to speak up and give the right 
answers even when I knew them. That’s 
why I stayed in the orphanage until I 
was old enough to have a job, and then 
I got a job in a factory where I did 
what I guess you’d call unskilled labor. 

“It was just before the war, and 
when the war came the factory was 
converted and we made airplane parts 
—I never knew what parts. . . . I lived 
in a boardinghouse, then, and I just 
made about enough money to get by on 
and I didn’t go out much... . And 
the war went along, and toward the 
end of it one day a girl at the bench 
next to mine asked me if I'd like to 
go to a USO party. ‘You never have 
any fellers,’ she said, ‘Maybe you'll find 
a feller at the party.’ 

“It was true I never had any fellows 
because I still wasn’t pretty and I 
couldn’t kid back and forth, and wise- 
crack, like most girls my age. But I 
went to the party—even though I was 
scared to go—and it was fate, I guess, 
because at the party I met Robbie. 

“Robbie was about two years older 





than me. We got together right at the 
beginning because we were both stand- 
ing in the corner, too bashful to mix 
with the crowd. We didn’t dance, be- 
cause neither of us knew how to dance, 
but we went for a walk and Robbie 
told me that he’d been an orphanage 
kid, too, and that nobody had adopted 
him, and somehow it was as if we be- 
longed to each other from that minute 
because we had never belonged to any- 
body else. 
“Robbie took me home. . . . It was 
April and everything smelled sweet, 
even though it was a factory city—and 
it was dark so you couldn’t see how 
ugly it was. I met Robbie the next Sun- 
day and then I met him every time he 
could get away from camp. And all at 
once we knew we were terribly in love, 
so we got married, and three weeks 
after we were married, he was shipped 
out. I wrote him a letter every night 
when I came home from work, and 
perhaps he wrote me a letter every 
night, too, but I didn’t get all of them. 
“I knew around about the middle of 
July that I was going to have a baby, 
and I wrote and told Robbie, but | 
guess he didn’t get that letter either 
because just the day after V-J Day | 
got a telegram from the Government: 
‘We regret to inform you,’ it began, and 
I read it through twice. Then I must 
have passed out, because the next thing 
I knew my landlady was bending over 
me and asking me what was the matter. 
“So that was the end of my marriage, 
but it wasn’t the end of love or of liv- 
ing, because I was going to have a 
baby! I knew a part of Robbie would 
go on and a big part of our love would 
go on and somebody else would belong 
to me. . . . I worked as long as I could 
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**I’d never forget her—not 


and then I went to the hospital. I had 
my baby in a charity ward—and she was 
a little girl and she was never red 
looking, not even when she was brand- 
new—she was always pink and pretty 
from the beginning, the way I had 
never been! From the first her hair was 
curly—the way mine had never been. 
“I hadn’t gotten any insurance from 
the Army. Maybe Robbie had never 
thought to tell anybody he was mar- 
ried. I suppose there are ways the 
widow of a soldier can get money from 
the Government, but somehow I didn’t 
want to ask, because my marriage had 
been so short and so sweet and so mine 
and Robbie’s that I didn’t want to 
make money out of it. So as soon as 
1 was well enough I went back to the 
factory and I left my baby in a day 
nursery—not a charity one—I paid for 
it! I'd take her there every morning 
and I'd pick her up every night, and 
she'd have her bottle after she got home 
and then she'd go to sleep in the crib 
I'd bought her, and I'd sit beside her 
and watch her when she was asleep. 
“Little babies are stronger than you'd 
suppose—but things can happen to 
them very fast! They sent for me one 
afternoon at the factory. When the 
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even when I was an old woman’’ 


foreman told me that the nursery had 
called, I felt the way I'd felt when the 
messenger handed me a yellow en- 
velope, but I didn’t pass out. There 
wasn’t time—I had to get there fast... . 
It was very quick—I don’t know what 
it was—I only know that I never took 
my baby home again—that I never 
watched beside her again when she was 
just sleeping. 

“And so it was all over—everything. ... 
I was back right where I'd started, ex- 
cept that I was older and not scared 
the way I'd been when I was a little 
girl in the orphanage. I guess I was 
too tired—and sort of beaten—to be 
scared, I know things are in God's 
hands, and I guess I didn’t question His 
will even then. Still I'd go home every 
night and I'd think about my baby 
and remember the way her hands had 
curled up tight into soft, pink fists 
when she was asleep and how her eye- 
lashes—they were so long—looked like 
fringe against her cheeks. And how her 
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fair hair had curled against the pillow. 

“And that’s why I’m sending you 
this dollar. Because sometime after 
years have gone by it'll be awful hard 
for me to remember how she looked... . 
If I had something pretty—as pretty as 
she was—to remember her by, it 
wouldn't be so hard. But I only have 
a couple of flannel nighties and they've 
been washed until they're kind of gray 
—because the dresses she wore daytimes 
and the toys she played with all be- 
longed to the nursery. 

“But if I had a poem—something 
pretty about her—I could read it every 
morning and every night. And I could 
keep on reading it as the years went 
on. Even when I was an old woman 
I could keep on reading it. And I'd 
never forget her—not even when I was 
an old woman. If I could keep on read- 
ing it. 

“I hope the dollar is enough to pay 
you for the poem.” 

That was the letter—the letter from 
Mary. The loneliest letter I've ever re- 
ceived. I sent the poem to the post of- 
fice box in the great industrial city— 
I sent it to “Mary, Box 802”— 

No, I won’t show you the poem. It 
belongs to Mary.... 
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Stalin's Successor? 





EORGI MALENKOV, the 
G man who may one day suc- 
ceed Stalin as tyrant of Russia 
and head of the world-wide Com- 
munist movement, has a very 
undignified nickname. When his 
aides are quite sure they can’t 
be overheard they call him ‘Fat 
Boy.” It’s an appropriate nick- 
name too. Malenkov’s tiny pig 
eyes peer out from a heavy face 
which emerges from a thick and 
barely perceptible neck, mounted 
on a pudgy, soft-looking body. 
Clothed as he usually is in a 
shapeless military-style tunic, 
Malenkov looks slothful and 
lazy. But don’t be fooled. Mal- 
enkov’s girth does not slow him 
down mentally. He thinks fast 
and works hard at being chief 
assistant to Stalin, and he will 
some day make as dangerous an adver- 
sary for the free world as his aging boss. 

Up to 1941 few Russians had heard of 
Malenkov, and his name rarely appeared 
in newspaper dispatches from Moscow. 
Today he holds down five of the tough- 
est and most important jobs in the Soviet 
Union and he carries out his multiple 
duties so efficiently that most competent 
observers believe he will have little 
trouble in seizing the reins of power as 
Stalin’s successor when the present leader 
of the Bolsheviks disappears from the 
scene. 

Malenkov is a member of the twelve- 
man Politburo, the group of top Com- 
munists which governs Russia under 
Stalin’s guidance. He is also one of the 
principal secretaries of the Russian Com- 
munist Party; is in charge of reconstruc- 
tion in the Soviet Union’s war-devas- 
tated areas; is boss of the Cominform, 
the international conspiratorial organi- 
zation which Stalin is using to foment 
world revolution; and the lead- 
ing light in the very important 
Orgburo, the department which 
_ passes on the reliability of all 
candidates for political office in Soviet 
Russia. 

But by far the most persuasive evi- 
dence that Malenkov is being groomed 
to succeed Stalin is the floodlight of pub- 
licity he is now receiving. Soviet politi- 
cal leaders usually appear only in Stalin’s 
















































































































































































































































A friendly smile, but his 
hands are red with blood 









































shadow. For some time now Malenkoy 
has been chosen to make the keynote 
speech on ceremonial occasions. Photo- 
graphs of these events usually show 
Stalin beaming approvingly at his re 
marks. Frequently these speeches are the 
first indication of some important tum 
in Russian policy or the herald of a 
drastic revision in Communist doctrine. 
Until only recently Stalin had reserved 
for himself the making of such pro 
nouncements. 

Malenkov is a crafty opportunist. In 
his climb to the front seat he has neg- 
lected no means of reaching his goal, 
not even crude flattery of his boss. He 
dresses like Stalin, walks like him, and 
talks like him. Like Stalin he boasts that 
he is a practical man, an administrator, 
not a politician. While it is obviously 
false that he is not a shrewd and callous 
politician, it cannot be denied that Mal- 
enkov has great administrative capacity. 
His workday is a long one, and he is not 
afraid of the hardest kind of grueling 
detail. 

Perhaps because he is a slow, plodding 
worker himself, Stalin is contemptuous 
of the brilliant man with a strong and 
individual personality who handles his 
work with ease and often reaches his 
conclusions by intuition rather than 
after dreary hours at his desk. The Red 
dictator reserves his favors for men who 
have no qualifications beyond the abil- 
ity to carry out orders relentlessly. And 
Malenkov is surely a man of this type. 


S Stalin’s private secretary a number 
A of years ago, he was responsible for 
conducting the purges which eliminated 
many of the men who stood in his boss’s 
path. Now that he has reached the sum- 
mit and stands next to Stalin, Malenkov 
will hardly hesitate to resort to the same 
cruel measures to make certain that his 
own rivals are destroyed. 

There are numerous parallels in the 
careers of the two men. Before Lenin, 
the first leader of the Bolsheviks, died, 
Stalin was only one of a dozen or more 
second-line chieftains and, at that, he 
was probably last in importance among 
them. But, while the others held promi- 
nent posts as military commanders, cabi- 
net officials, and chairmen of high-sound- 
ing committees, Stalin craftily got him- 
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The world’s most ruthless tyrant is sickly and old. 


A successor is already being considered. Will it be the “Fat Boy?” 


by LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 





self named secretary of the Communist 
Party. To the others this was a neces- 
sary but dull and routine job and each 
was glad that Stalin relieved him of its 
monotony. But the future Soviet dictator 
made clever use of his position to pass 
on all candidates for membership in the 
Communist Party and especially on all 
candidates for party office. On the sur- 
face Stalin merely took care of routine 
correspondence and thé hundreds of 
small and stodgy tasks which his asso- 
ciates regarded as drudgery. However, 
he secretly spent the days placing men 
he could trust in positions of key impor- 
tance. Eventually he was ready to strike 
and destroy the other, more prominent, 
party leaders who found that they had 
few supporters among the thousands of 
rank and file Bolsheviks. Stalin was able 
to seize power, and he holds it to this 
day, because all the men under him, 
from the top rank to the bottom, know 
that their jobs and their futures, even 
their lives, are at his disposal. 


ALENKOV was one of the men 

who helped Stalin to consolidate 
his power, and now that he is party sec- 
retary he is using Stalin’s tried and 
proven methods to assure his own fu- 
ture. And he has the great advantage of 
openly enjoying his boss’s support. 

Malenkov is only forty-eight years old, 
and his robust health seems to guarantee 
him a long and successful career of rul- 
ing the Russian people when Stalin re- 
tires or dies. You may be sure he will 
also take over Stalin’s campaign of sav- 
agery against the Church and Bolshe- 
vism’s evil plan to dominate the world. 
The “Fat Boy” has enjoyed himself too 
much superintending the fight against 
the Church and civilization as Stalin’s 
agent to stop when he becomes master 
of Russia in his own right. 

How dangerous Malenkov's coming to 
power will be to the free world is re- 
vealed in the accomplishments of his 
fanatical career to date. In 1919, during 
the Russian civil war, although Malen- 
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kov was only seventeen, he distinguished 
himself as political commissar of a Red 
Army cavalry squadron. His assignment 
was to coerce officers and soldiers, most 
of them Christian believers, into becom- 
ing good Communists. To do that Mal- 
enkov spoke tirelessly in favor 
of atheism and taught compul- 
sory classes in the false doctrine 
of Marxism. If a soldier persisted 
in expressing his belief in God 
or if he held political beliefs 
even slightly contrary to Com- 
munist dogma, Malenkov was 
quick to turn the unfortunate over to 
the secret police for drastic punishment. 
No doubt he performed these tasks to 
the satisfaction of his Bolshevik supe- 
riors, for he rose rapidly in Communist 
circles and by 1921 was chief commissar 
for the whole Soviet Turkestan army. 
When the civil war was over Malen- 
kov’s record attracted the attention of 
Lazar Kaganovich, one of Stalin’s few 
close friends and now a high Soviet ofhi- 
cial himself. Kaganovich sent Malenkov 
to a Communist training school in Mos- 
cow and suggested to Stalin that the 
young fanatic might be valuable one 
day, since he had great capacity for work 
and carried out orders without question, 
no matter how ruthless they were. 


HREE years later, when Malenkov 

was graduated from the school with 
high honors as a Communist conspira- 
tor, he had a job waiting for him as one 
of Stalin’s private secretaries. Stalin's of- 
fice was the controlling center of both 
the stooge Russian government and the 
Bolshevik Party which actually ruled the 
country. Here Malenkov learned the in- 
ner secrets of party politics and absorbed 
thorough knowledge of the secret docu- 
ments in the party files in which Stalin 
maintained a detailed record of every 
Communist functionary, including in- 
formation on each man’s past misdeeds. 
This information was frequently used to 
blackmail recalcitrant comrades 
supporting Stalin. 

By dogged devotion to Stalin's inter- 
ests and strict application to his work, 
Malenkov soon became an almost indis- 
pensable cog in the huge totalitarian 
machine being built to subjugate first 
Russia and then the world. It was no 
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Georgi Malenkov. He seems 
to have the inside track 


small feat to accomplish. Several of 
Stalin’s previous secretaries had found 
that their job could lead straight to the 
noose if their boss judged them lacking 
in discretion or too merciful toward his 
political opponents. But men like Mal- 
enkov are never deterred by scruples or 
moved by pity, and he went on from one 
triumph to another under Stalin’s dia- 
bolical protection. 

Malenkov’s apprenticeship ended in 
1930 and he was appointed to his first 
independent office, head of the Moscow 
Orgburo. In this job he spied on the 
government and party officials working 
in Russia’s capital and reported to his 
master on their faithfulness. 

By 1934 Stalin judged himself strong 
enough to root out the last of his oppo- 
nents, and he spent the years until 1939 
imprisoning or executing his surviving 
comrades of the old days of the Russian 
revolution. His object was to make cer- 
tain that no one was left to question his 
claim to rule Russia. Malenkov enthusi- 
astically served as a leading member of 
the small inner circle of Stalin’s cronies 
which planned the purges and decided 
who was to be eliminated and who was 
merely to be imprisoned. It goes without 
saying that only a hardened materialist, 
taking pleasure in savage cruelty and 
lacking the grace of mercy, could hold 
down such a post. By Stalin’s unholy 
standards Malenkov performed his du- 
ties faithfully and well. Never did he let 
pity or kindness sway him from carrying 
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out his merciless task. By the time Mal- 
enkov and his henchmen were finished, 
tens of thousands of Russians had been 
killed or imprisoned and their families 
were broken up and starving. The whole 
country was groaning helplessly under 
a heavy load of oppression which, in its 
barbarism and cruelty, matched the 
worst deeds of the most savage and un- 
civilized pagans of antiquity. 

Although his deeds had doubtless 
earned him the contempt of all decent 
men and the plaudits of the wicked, 
Malenkov was still comparatively un- 
known, for the man who undertakes 
a job, like a gangster, avoids 
publicity. 

But Stalin knew what he had accom- 
plished and rewarded his chief trouble- 
shooter by making him a member of the 
Bolshevik Central Committee. For two 
years Malenkov filled this post without 
fanfare. Then, in 1941, Stalin became 
dissatisfied with the work of some of 
his leading aides and employed Malen- 
kov's willing services to scold them pub- 
licly. In a speech printed on the front 
page of every Russian newspaper, Mal- 
enkoy attacked the laziness and self-satis- 
fied airs of numerous high officials. 
Those who heard or read this speech 
immediately realized that it had been 
delivered on Stalin’s orders, for no Rus- 
sian would have dared to attack such 
highly placed persons unless he had 
been instructed to do so by the dictator 
himself. 
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T was this speech and the realization 

that the man who made it was des- 
tined to play an important role in Soviet 
Russia which brought Malenkov sharply 
to the attention of the outer world. And 
the speech also earned him two powerful 
enemies, for among those he attacked 
were the wife of Vyacheslav Molotov, 
herself a government official at the time, 
and Mikhail Kaganovich, brother of 
Malenkov’s onetime sponsor, Lazar 
Kaganovich. 

Within a few days of the speech’s de- 
livery, Stalin secured Malenkov’s elec- 
tion to the Politburo, the highest govern- 
ing body in the Soviet Union. Malen- 
kov then assumed the job of forcibly 
communizing the Polish and Baltic ter- 
ritories which Russia had seized, a job 
for which his experience in the purges 
had fully qualified him. His method was 
the simple one of liquidating all reli- 
gious and patriotic elements in the op- 
pressed areas. 

Upon the outbreak of war in 1941, 
Malenkov was at last given the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his capabilities 
publicly. Although the latest recruit to 
the inner circle of Communism, he was 
allowed to bypass Bolshevik leaders with 
longer service and was made a member 
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Andrei Zhdanov 


of Stalin’s five-man war cabinet. Malen- 
kov’s particular job was to oversee air- 
craft production and, it must be ac- 
knowledged, he turned in an excellent 
performance. Many of Russia’s aircraft 
factories had been overrun by the Ger- 
mans in the first months of the war. 
Malenkov transferred what machinery 
and supplies he could locate and sent 
them east out of the German Army’s 
reach. Starting from scratch, he built 
new factories in Siberia, and eventually 
the Soviet aircraft industry was turning 
out 40,000 planes a year, a gigantic total 
under the circumstances. 

Later, when the Germans began their 
retreat, leaving a desolate countryside 
behind them, Malenkov took on the ad- 
ditional burden of restoring the devas- 
tated areas, housing and feeding the 
survivors, and restoring the shattered 
farms and factories. The destruction had 
been enormous, and Malenkov accom- 
plished miracles in combatting it. 

Malenkov’s postwar assignment was to 
organize the Cominform, an association 
of European Communist parties dedi- 
cated to help Russia’s plans for conquer- 
ing the world in the name of Bolshe- 
vism. He worked with Andrei Zhdanov, 
another of Stalin’s protégés. 

About this time something happened— 


. tive assurance on the country’s future. 


we do not know what—to halt Malep. 
kov’s meteoric rise. Zhdanov was also 
very popular with Stalin, and the two 
men had been vying for the boss’s favor, 
Evidently, Zhdanov succeeded in arous. 
ing suspicion against Malenkov. What. 
ever the reason, for a few months the 
“Fat Boy” lived under a cloud and with. 
drew from public view. But not for long. 
Zhdanov suddenly died. There are rm 
mors that he met a violent end. We'll 
probably never know the truth, but it is 
a fact that immediately after Zhdanoy’s 
death Malenkov was again strutting 
about and obviously again enjoying 
Stalin’s confidence. 

Very little is known of the personal 
relationships existing among the mem. 
bers of the Politburo. It is reported that 
Malenkov is a very good friend of Lay. 
renti Beria, head of the Bolshevik secret 
police and a fellow member of the Polit. 
buro. Malenkov can thus depend on 
extremely valuable help if any of the 
other members, such as Molotov or Kag- 
anovich, try to prevent him from seizing 
power after Stalin’s death or retirement, 

Russia is ever the land of mystery, 
and it is impossible to speak with posi- 


















































































































































But the fact that Malenkov now appears 
next to Stalin at official gatherings and 
makes the most important speech of the 
occasion, and that his picture is posted 
alongside Stalin’s in every hamlet and 
crossroads in Russia, reinforces the prob- 
ability of the prediction that Stalin has 
chosen the “Fat Boy” as his successor. 
It is quite possible that other highly 
placed Communists will actively oppose 
him when the time comes. but, since 
Malenkov controls the party bureaucracy 
as Stalin did before him, and since his 
friend Beria controls the powerful secret 
police, it should not be too difficult a 
job for Malenkov to take over after his 
master drops the reins. 

Stalin has just passed his seventieth 
birthday, and for some time it has been 
reported that his health is failing. The 
world may soon learn whether Malen- 
kov, the “crown prince,” can make good 
his claim to the throne. 







































































































Revenge is Sweet 

¥ A visitor to London had discovered that a 
generous tip vastly improved the quality of serv- 
ice’ in restaurants, theatres, etc. One evening 
toward the end of his visit, when his cash was 
running low, he went to a local cinema. Relying 
on the darkness of the theatre to cover his action, 
he slipped two American pennies into the usher's 
hand. The usher escorted him to a good seat, but 
before taking his departure he flicked on his flashlight and inspected 
the coins. Then, leaning over the comfortably seated American, he 
whispered maliciously: “The butler is the murderer.” 







































































—Alice Carney 
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Behind the conviction of 
Alger Hiss lies a story that 


is far more important 


than simple perjury 


Diplomacy's 
rince 
Charming 


by RICHARD L. STOKES 


HE conviction of Alger Hiss writes 

all but the last page of a tragic fairy 
story. After a career upon which fortune 
showered every boon, diplomacy’s Prince 
Charming has been found guilty of the 
most unprincely of felonies. Thanks to 
his magic grandmother, a rescuer now 
commands the scene. In the nick of time, 
the hydrogen bomb drew upon itself the 
spotlight torturing the State Department 
in consequence of its debacle in China 
and the Hiss affair. 

The actual charge was perjury. But 
Hiss was pronounced by a Federal jury 
to have sworn falsely in denying that he 
had conveyed secret government papers 
to a Soviet spy ring. 

Thus his sentence to five years in 

prison was based on evidence which 
twenty out of twenty-four jurors in two 
trials found decisive, that the State De- 
partment’s golden boy was not only a 
hidden Communist but had served Mos- 
cow in tasks of espionage and treason. 
_ The fable may yet win a “happy end- 
ing.” Hiss is at freedom, under $10,000 
bail, pending appeal to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals and then, if necessary, to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

If the case reaches the highest tri- 
bunal, Associate Justices Felix Frank- 
furter and Stanley F. Reed can scarcely 
have the face not to disqualify them- 
selves. To the country’s astonishment, 
both descended from their lofty sphere to 
testify, in the first trial, as character 
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Alger Hiss (here with his wife) is free on a $10,000 bond 


witnesses for Hiss. They did not venture 
to repeat the scandal at his second ar- 
raignment. 

That would leave the ultimate fate of 
Alger Hiss in the laps of a majority of 
four out of seven Justices, all of whom 
were Roosevelt or Truman nominees. 
Champions of the forty-five-year-old 
statesman count on the White House to 
swing at least two magistrates to his sup- 
port. They are Truman's latest ap- 
pointees, Thomas C, Clark and Sherman 
Minton. 

It would then be necessary to con- 
vince only two more Justices, among the 
remaining five, that some loophole or 
technicality was available for palliating 
a reversal of the jury finding. 

In the meantime, the verdict has 
thrown open to consideration not a few 
troubling aspects of the Hiss affair. One 
is the desperate protection rallied in his 
behalf by the hierarchy of the Roose- 
veltian cult. 

Another is the singular process under 
which Hiss was chosen to attend the 
Yalta Conference as adviser to President 


Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, the 
late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 

Third is a mysterious stratagem which 
for five years succeeded in eclipsing the 
true role played by Hiss in that colossal 
but deadly farce. 

An article by the writer in the Febru- 
ary issue of THe Sicn told how an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Adolph A. 
Berle, Jr., attempted to warn President 
Roosevelt, on September 4, 1939, that 
Alger Hiss was a Communist and one of 
the State Department agents of the 
Soviet spy system; and how Berle was 
enjoined to “take a walk around ‘the 
block.” The prelude and sequel of that 
incident may now be added. 

During 1938 a courier for Soviet es- 
pionage, Whittaker Chambers, recanted 
the Marxist creed and went into hiding 
from the party's vengeance, with a shot- 
gun beside him as he slept. He has testi- 
fied that he besought Hiss, whom he had 
met in 1934, to join in the break; but 
that Hiss, in tears, protested that he could 
never desert the Communist altar. 

Horrified by the Russo-German non- 
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aggression pact announced on August 
24, 1939, Chambers made a full confes- 
sion to a journalist, Isaac Don Levine, 
who had fought against Communism 
since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 
Levine took Chambers to the White 
House. A presidential secretary, Marvin 
McIntyre, sent them to Berle, who was 
then in high favor as a zealous New 
Dealer and member of the original 
“Brain Trust.” 

Even today Berle is an unrecon- 
structed do-gooder. He is chairman of 
David Dubinsky’s Liberty Party of New 
York, which in November of last year 
supplied the votes to elect Herbert H. 
Lehman to the U. S. Senate over John 
Foster Dulles. 

Levine and Chambers were invited to 
Berle’s home for dinner, after which 
the three men sat in the garden. Cham- 
bers told his story once and then twice, 
while the Assistant Secretary took about 
twenty pages of closely written notes. 

Berle was so alarmed that he tried to 
submit the case to President Roosevelt. 
On being dismissed without ceremony, 
Berle wasted no time on promenades. 
He drove hurriedly to the office of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and de- 
posited his sheaf of memoranda in its 
archives. As a lawyer, he understood the 
penalty for guilty knowledge of crimes 
affecting the Government. 

It thus appears that since September, 
1939, the FBI has had in its keeping 
essential evidence against Hiss, in a 
dossier sponsored by no less a personage 
than an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The document slumbered undisturbed 
while the three years of the statute of 
limitations ticked away. After 1941 it 
became impossible to indict Hiss for 
espionage. 

The notes were not brought into play 
in October, 1943, when Stettinius, as 
Under Secretary of State, called in the 
FBI itself—with the knowledge of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull—for 
1 security check of State Department 
personnel. Hiss passed with flying colors. 

The Berle papers were not suffered to 
interfere with the meteoric rise of Alger 
Hiss. During 1944 he acted as executive 
secretary of the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
versations and was appointed deputy di- 
rector of the top-echelon Office of Spe- 
cial Political Affairs, which is now the 
Division of U. N. Affairs, administered 
by an Assistant Secretary of State. 


i 1945 he sprang to heights of 
glory as secretary-general of the San 
Francisco Conference, which drafted the 
U. N. charter. He emerged in 1946 as 
principal adviser to the American dele- 
gation in the U. N. General Assembly. 
In February, 1947, at the age of forty- 
three, he was picked by trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
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Peace as worthiest to succeed Nicholas 
Murray Butler in the presidency of that 
august and opulent establishment. 

It is only fair to recall that the FBI 
is an inquiry agency, without policy- 
making functions, and a subsidiary of 
the Department of Justice. Its director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, is under orders of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Commonly the FBI destroys no docu- 
ments in its files, but impartially pro- 
duces or fails to produce them in ac- 
cordance with instructions from above. 

From September, 1939, to February, 
1947, when Hiss retired from public 
office, the Attorneys General were the 
late Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jack- 
son, Francis C. Biddle, and Thomas C. 
Clark. All were New Deal politicians, 
and all except Biddle were elevated to 
the Supreme Court. Biddle was con- 
soled with the American chief magis- 
tracy of the international military tri- 
bunal at Nuremberg. 

After nine years the Department of 
Justice was coerced into prosecuting Hiss 
by revelations of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. One may 
presume that department chiefs in 
Washington confidently expected his 
acquittal. Chambers, the principal ac- 
cuser, was a vulnerable witness. Perjury 
is notoriously one of the most difficult 
grounds upon which to obtain convic- 
tion. 

The scene now shifts to the Yalta 
Conference, which had its genesis in a 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR: A fellow who 
smiles at you over the back fence, 
but doesn’t climb it. . 
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decision reached by President Roosevelt, 
early in September, 1944, that it had 
become imperative to hold a second 
meeting of the “Big Three’—himself, 
Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

The State Department plunged into 
preparations for the event. One of its 
principal cares was selection of the de- 
partment’s delegation. Stettinius, of 
course, would serve .as chief. Because 
Secretary Hull was incapacitated by 
illness, Stettinius was Acting Secretary 
and succeeded Hull as Secretary in 
November. 

By right of his position as director of 
the Office of European Affairs, H. Free- 
man Matthews was earmarked as a dele- 
gate. Charles E. Bohlen, liaison officer 
between the White House and State 
Department, had made himself indis- 
pensable as an interpreter. 





RICHARD L. STOKES, reporter and war 
correspondent, for many years covered the 
State Department for the “St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch.” 





A, logical candidate for choice ag 
fourth delegate was Dr. Stanley K. Horn. 
beck, the department's veteran expert 
on Oriental matters. He had lived four 


years in China as an instructor in goy. 


ernment colleges, had been chief of 
the department’s Division of Far East. 
ern Affairs, and at this period was 
special adviser on political relations to 
the Secretary of State. 

Another strong possibility was Edwin 
C. Wilson, director of the new and ris. 
ing Office of Special Political Affairs, 
One of the unlikeliest candidates was 
Alger Hiss, who in September was lan- 
guishing unknown in the department's 
middle bracket as an adviser to Wilson, 
and who did not become Wilson's dep- 
uty until November. 


ET it was to Hiss the obscure that 
the coveted assignment fell. To 
understand how and why the surprise ap- 
pointment came to pass, it is necessary 
to glance at events in the department 
during the critical months between Sep- 
tember, 1944, and the opening of the 
Yalta Conference on February 4, 1945. 
During this interval both Hornbeck 
and Wilson were made to vanish from 
Hiss’s path, the former through an ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to the Neth- 
erlands, and the latter through a similar 
mission to Turkey. It may be asked 
whether the arm of coincidence could 
stretch so far. Adolf Berle accompanied 
Hornbeck and Wilson into limbo, being 
harried out of diplomatic life by way 
of a year’s demotion to the Ambassa- 
dorship in Brazil. 

Berle was regarded as’ a dangerous 
character because he was known not to be 
counted among those 100 per cent loyal 
to the Soviet Union. He had ventured 
to suggest that in 1944 Russia was pur- 
suing “‘a very aggressive policy, not at 
all in line with the kind of co-operation 
everyone was hoping for,” and to pro- 
pose “a clear-cut showdown now, when 
the American position is strongest.” 


Hornbeck was suspected of entertain- 


ing heretical notions. It would never do 
to have so “unreliable” a being at Yalta. 
Wilson, whose career had been made in 
Latin America, probably had no strong 
convictions about Russia. His misfor- 
tune was that he stood directly in the 
way as chief of an office in which Hiss 
was only a subordinate. 

There is some confusion as to the ex- 
act date on which Hiss finally stepped 
into Wilson’s shoes as full director of 
OSPA. A biography in the 1947-49 
Who’s Who, which was prepared and 
proofread by Hiss himself, gives the 
time as January, 1945. The State De- 
partment’s annual for that year sets 
the date as March 19, nine days after 
Hiss returned from the Crimea. Wilson 
was appointed Ambassador to Turkey 
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Edwin C. Wilson 
Made to vanish before Yalta 


on January 27. Two days earlier Hiss 
had boarded the plane for Yalta. 

A possible interpretation is that Wil- 
son had been removed and Hiss secretly 
promoted to his desk before Hiss took 
off for the Black Sea. But, in order to 
mask his importance at Yalta and let 
him figure as a kind of superior clerk 
rather than chief of a top-shelf office, 
the public announcement was delayed 
for nearly two months. 

If so, Stettinius himself was not per- 
mitted to learn of the device. In his 
book on Yalta, Roosevelt and the Rus- 
sians, he invariably identifies Hiss as 
“deputy director” of OSPA. 


URING the period in question, the 

active head of the State Department 
was Stettinius, a relative newcomer and 
an honest but simple man, without 
whose knowledge many things might be 
caused to happen. 

The department was dominated, Berle 
has testified, by a faction of which Dean 
G. Acheson, now Secretary of State, was 
captain, with Hiss as first lieutenant. 
This clique, according to Berle, was 
all-out pro-Soviet. As such, it undoubt- 
edly had complete backing from the 
White House. 

The circumstance is commonly over- 
looked that for five years Hiss had 
served as assistant to the department's 
adviser on Far Eastern political rela- 
tions. It is important to stress the fact 
that from 1939 on Hiss was in constant 
and intimate touch with the Chinese 
problem, which became Yalta’s over- 
ruling theme. 

In 1942 General Joseph W. Stilwell 
took his “hell of a licking” in Burma 
and began the feud with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek which led to Stilwell’s 
recall on October 19, 1944. To his sup- 
port had mustered a group of State De- 
partment career men in China, whom 
Acheson was to reward witl. high posts. 

They had hit on the unnatural scheme 


of destroying the pro-American cause. 


March, 1950 


Stanley K. Hornbeck 


Logical choice, but unchosen 


in China and erecting Communist rule 
in its stead, The program was crowned 
with victory last year through the con- 
quest of China by Red Star armies, 
which were trained, equipped, and di- 
rected by the Soviet Union. 

Stettinius records frankly that his pol- 
icy at Yalta was to promote a coalition 
of the Nationalist and Communist par- 
ties in China. But his book disclaims 
all State Department responsibility for 
the “secret agreement” under which 
President Roosevelt made it certain that 
Russia would control Manchuria and 
eventually all China. 

The terms were explored in Moscow 
prior to Yalta, it is maintained, by Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harriman as a 
representative not of State but of the 
War Department. It is possible that 
Stettinius was unaware of all that was 
occurring behind the scenes in his juris- 
diction. The point is that Hiss was in a 
position to be thoroughly familiar with 
the program of “Stilwellism” and _ its 
authors, who were toiling in China and 
Washington for the downfall of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

In October, 1944, Harriman and 
Major General John R. Deane, mili- 
tary attaché in Moscow, had an inter- 
view with Stalin about the Far East. 
They learned with consternation that 
there had been an ominous change in 
Stalin’s attitude. 

During October, 1943, he promised 
Secretary Hull, as a matter of course, 
without a hint of terms, that Russia 
would join the war against Japan at the 
first practicable moment. The pledge 
was repeated to President Roosevelt a 
month later at Teheran. Now Stalin 
grumbled that, terms would have to be 
settled and agreements made with China 
if Russia was to enter the Japanese 
conflict three months after the end of 
war in Germany. 

The Marshal behaved as if spies in 
America had informed him of an un- 
believable windfall. Truth to say, the 


Edward R. Stettinius 


Honest but simple newcomer 


Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
Was harried from public office 


President’s military advisers — Generals 
Marshall and Arnold, and Admirals 
Leahy and King—had been smitten with 
blind panic over the war with Japan 
and were using enormous pressure to 
stampede President Roosevelt into pur- 
chasing Russian intervention at any cost 
whatsoever. 

George F. Kennan, Embassy Coun- 
selor in Moscow, reported vainly that it 
was not a question of getting the Rus- 
sians into the Pacific war but of finding 
a club to keep them out. General Claire 
L. Chennault preached to deaf ears that 
Japan was doomed by its losses of mer- 
chant shipping. Minds were sealed 
against accurate intelligence reports 
that the Mikado’s government had de- 
termined to surrender unconditionally 
at the first graceful opportunity. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff allowed 
themselves to be persuaded that the Pa- 
cific war would continue until 1947 and 
would cost 1,000,000 new American cas- 
ualties. Even then, they argued, victory 
would be uncertain unless Russia agreed 
to contain 1,000,000 elite troops forming 
the Kwantung garrison in Manchuria. 

Their delusion was not only fatal to 
the American and Christian cause in 
the Orient but served to bring down 
upon this country the moral odium of 
introducing the atom bomb as a war 
weapon. An explanation has been prof- 
fered by Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, for- 
mer deputy chief of Naval Intelligence. 


HERE were in existence, he relates, 

three military reports on the Japa- 
nese situation. One, blackly defeatist, 
proved to be grossly misleading and er- 
roneous. It was the one, and the only 
one, that was taken to Yalta. 

Zacharias himself was the author of 
one of the two other reports, which 
gave correct estimates of Japanese weak- 
ness and declared there was not the 
slightest military necessity for Russian 
participation. Both documents are al- 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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TELEWVISIOWV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


The Halls of Ivy 


It’s a long way from Fibber McGee’s 
closet to the dignified living room of a 
dignified college president, but Don 
Quinn has found a safe, sure route and 
it looks as though he’ll be traveling it 
weekly for a long time to come. Quinn 
is one of the two word-brains behind 
the Fibber McGee and Molly Show, a 
gold mine with the purest Klondike 
lustre. He has now come up with a new 
one, The Halls of Ivy, which, even by 
early indications, looks like another 
Quinn strike with an assured future. 

Of course a show starring Ronald Col- 
man and his wife, talented and experi- 
enced actress Benita Hume, has two 
prize nuggets to begin with. Since the 
series is written specifically for the 
Colmans, Quinn and his co-writer, Wal- 
ter Brown Newman, create lines which 
make maximum use of subtle vocal 
nuances, quiet humor, and delicately 
pointed delivery to achieve their effect. 
There is an over-all polish to both script 
and acting all too rarely heard on radio. 

As for the story line, it is a slender 
golden thread of a thing. Rightly, in 
view of the stars, the accent is on char- 
acter rather than situation. Dr. William 
Todhunter Hall, president of Ivy Col- 
lege, has a charming wife, Vicky, a for- 
mer London musical hall star. The even 
tenor of their lives is disturbed mildly 
in each script by the machinations of 
Mr. Wellman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of Ivy College. In Dr. Hall’s words, 
Mr. Wellman is “like the average Sun- 
day driver who has no destination in 
mind but resents being passed by some- 
one who has.” He is counterbalanced by 
Mr. Merriweather, another Governor 
and our hero’s friend. There are no 
cliff-hanging moments; the scripts move 
along in an effortless, unharassed way 
especially welcome on a Friday evening 
after five workdays in a world full of 
jangle and boom. 

In order to succeed, a new entry in 
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the field of radio drama must have one 
of two features—a novel background, 
different from the run-of-the-mill, or 
extraordinarily skilled use of accepted 





Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman as 


Dr. Hall and his wife, Vicky 

production techniques. The Halls of 
Ivy has both features. For its vitality, its 
freshness of approach, and its warmth of 
heart, a thousand welcomes to The Halls 
of Ivy! (NBC, Friday, 8:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 


Garroway at Large 


This department gets around to tell- 
ing you about television shows only once 
in a while because, in the opinion of its 
writer, it is only once in a while that a tel- 
evision show comes along that is worthy 
of note. Garroway at Large, although not 
a world-beater, is sufficiently unusual to 
get a nod in these columns. 

Dave Garroway has come out of some- 
thing closely approximating the nowhere 
to head up a variety program on Sunday 





nights for your easy listening pleasure, 
In regard to Mr. Garroway’s style, ou 
in-a-word department comes up with 
“relaxed.” That will rather surprise yoy 
because the average m.c. is anything by 
relaxed. Mr. G. takes it nice and 
and, oh, how welcome the change! His 
casual meanderings around the sets be. 
tween the numbers in the show make 
both time and room for some mighty 
nice camera work, the likes of which 
would be hard to find on the average 
television schedule. 

Joseph Galicchio’s orchestra does the 
supporting musical honors, and the sing. 
ing chores fall to Jack Haskell, a Sinatra. 
type singer but with more vitamins in 
the face and the voice, and to Connie 
Russell, a chanteuse with real style, 
whose songs are often done on a full set 
giving her and the cameras much range 
of movement. As for the other acts on 
the show, there is the usual variety of 
juggling, tumbling, dancing, magic, etc. 
Between each of these Garroway does 
easy, flowing transitions with much nov- 
elty and direct ‘appeal to ‘the fireside 
viewer. 

If you like a fellow who always seems 
like somebody’s nice bachelor uncle or 
the nice husband of that nice girl down 
the street, Garroway’s the boy for you. 
(NBC, Sunday, 10:00-10:30  P.M., E.s.1) 






















































































Perennial Adolescents 








Ezra Stone has a radio success story, 
with a very short preface. Not long 
after an early Broadway success, he hit 
the acting jack pot, a running part 
which is still far from wearing out its 
welcome on the airways—Henry Ald- 
rich. Ezra has lived with his alter ego, 
Henry, for eleven years. The combina- 
tion is richly remunerative, but Stone 
declares he has begun to worry seti- 
ously. He fears that he is in danger 
of being remembered only as a fictitious 
character! 

Jack Kelk, who plays the ever-hungry 
Homer on both the radio and the tele- 
vision versions of the Aldrich Family 
program, has practicallly grown up in 
the part. In spite of his youthful years, 
he had experience in radio, the theater, 
and the movies by the time he audi- 
tioned for the Homer role nine years 
ago. One of two hundred aspirants for 
the part, Jack was so dismayed by all 
the competition that he decided to “gag 
up” his reading. He won the part with 
the voice he used in desperation—the 
rasping, high-pitched, helpless-sounding 
voice which has been a cue for laughter 
ever since. 

























































































































































































You Ought to Know That 


ROBERT Q. LEWIS is the host and 
master of ceremonies of a full-hour va- 
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riety show called The Show Goes On, It 
js a showcase of professional acts, much 
like a booking office of the air, in which 
entertainment buyers of the show busi- 
ness world hear specific acts for their 
specific needs. In each case the buyer 
has the alternatives of hiring the act on 
the spot, taking a twenty-four-hour op- 
tion, or rejecting the act. Since the acts 
are auditioning coast to coast, they are 
exposed at the same time to thousands 
of buyers. (CBS, Friday, 9:30 P.M., E.s.T.) 


THE NBC CHIMES, the famous “bing- 
bong-bing” notes sounded during sta- 
tion breaks on the network’s affiliated 
radio and television stations from coast 
to coast, have received the first “purely 
audible” trade-mark issued by the U. S. 
Patent Office. They are registered as the 
“service mark” of the company, under a 
comparatively new federai trade-mark 
law. 


YOU ARE THERE, the CBS series re- 
enacting great moments in the march 
of civilization, formerly broadcast weekly, 
is now on a once-every-four-weeks sched- 
ule, The March program will be heard 
on Sunday, March 19, from 4:30 to 5:00 
P.M., E.S.T., and its subject will be “The 
Stamp Act Revolt.” 


LIVING—1950, the NBC documentary 
series, hitherto heard on Sundays, is 
now broadcast on Saturday afternoons 
at 4:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


New Radio Fare 


HIGH ADVENTURE-—Dramas concern- 
ing the experiences of persons who are 
propelled from routine lives into un- 
usual circumstances, an odd adventure, 
or a web of crime. (NBC, Sunday, 4:30- 
5:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 


WE TAKE YOUR WORD-A new ian- 
guage quiz program with newsman Don 
Hollenbeck, comedian Abe Burrows, and 
scholar Lyman Bryson answering ques- 
tions about the history and uses of words 
sent in by listeners. (CBS, Sunday, 10:30- 
11:00 P.m., E.s.T.) 


HOPALONG CASSIDY — Stories spe- 
cially scripted to spotlight the manner- 
isms, personality and crusading spirit 
identified with the cowboy hero now 
known so well to millions through tele- 
vision and the comic strip. (Mutual, 
Sunday, 4:00-4:30 P.M., E.S.T.) 


VOICES AND EVENTS -— Carefully 
edited tape recordings of major speeches 
of the week tailored to a punchy, pithy 
summary of the week's news right from 
the mouths of the men and women who 


made it. (NBC, Saturday, 2:00-2:30 p.M., 
E.S.T.) 


March, 1950 





A spiritual thought for the month 
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"THE prayerful Virgin of obscure 

Nazareth acknowledged herself 
the handmaid, the slave, of the Lord 
and became God’s mother and the 
Queen of Heaven. The defiant Luci- 
fer, highest of all the angels, set 
himself up as the adversary of God 
and men and is the most punished 
of all the miserable in hell. Our 
Lady rose from the lowliness of 
which the Magnificat sings to the 
heights of heaven; Lucifer crashed 
from the heights of created perfec- 
tion to the depths of hell. 

At stake in both cases was the fun- 
damental truth that the creatures to 
whom God gave intelligence have an 
outstanding place in the universe. 
Notice that our place is in the uni- 
verse, not beyond or above it as Luci- 
fer would have it, making himself 
like unto God. And notice that it is 
a place. There is, then, something 
beneath us and something above us; 
we are a part of the universe which 
has God for its Maker. If that is 
true we are not sufficient unto our- 
selves; we do not stand out in splen- 
did isolation boasting the absolute in- 
dependence that can be true only of 
God. We need help on the double 
count of being under God and over 
the physical universe; there are 
things to do, goals to reach for, ene- 
mies to conquer on a scale far beyond 
our solitary efforts. Yet our place in 
the universe is outstanding. Alone of 
all God’s creatures we walk with 
steps that are our own; responsibil- 
ity colors every waking moment; we 
have the glorious privilege of sub- 
jection, yet can, if we will destroy 
ourselves, hurl our defiance even into 
the face of God. We are masters, 
masters not only in the physical 
order but in the moral order. Just 
as we must use our hands and feet, 
our eyes and ears to help ourselves 
or suffer physical extinction, so we 
must use our intellect and will in 
the moral order or go down to mis- 
erable defeat from sheer refusal to 
help ourselves. In both orders we 
must use the instruments given to 
us as God’s outstanding creatures: in 





Prayer’s 
Reasons 


Uf by WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


the physical order, the instruments 
are plain; in the moral order, our 
chief instrument is prayer. 

By prayer we are not attempting 
to change the will of God but to 
fulfill it. We are not merely asking 
favors; we are helping oursclves, for 
prayer is no less truly a cause of the 
things we hope for from it than 
feeding ourselves is a cause of nour- 
ishment. 

In other words, the fundamental 
truth of our place in the universe 
finds outward expression, or outward 
denial, in the gestures of prayer or 
in their absence. The prayer of the 
Lady Mary and the defiance of the 
Bearer of Light have much more 
than an incidental connection with 
the heights of heaven and the depths 
of hell. By her prayer Our Lady per- 
fectly expressed both her mastery of 
other creatures and her subjection 
to the Master of all creation. Unless 
she were master not only of physical 
things but of her very self, she could 
not bow her head or bend her knees; 
to do this is to issue orders and have 
them obeyed. For the perfection of 
obedience contained in those sublime 
words “‘be it done unto me according 
to thy word,” Mary had first to be 
in command of herself, to be master. 
Indeed, to pray at all is to take on 
our proper work of helping ourselves 
in the moral order; it demands a 
mastery impervious to cowardice with 
its slinking evasion of life. On the 
other hand, a prayer, any prayer, is 
at once a full gesture of the crea- 
ture’s subjection to the Creator. 

Since the apparitions at Fatima 
in 1917, there have been at least six 
thoroughly authenticated and ecclesi- 
astically approved series of appari- 
tions of Our Lady. In all of them 
the urgent message of the Mother 
of God has been: pray, pray much, 
pray the Rosary. Since 1917 the 
defiance of men has mounted to such 


‘a terrifying crescendo that now it is 


almost an insult to man’s dignity to 
suggest that he pray. These are not 
unconnected. It is by truth that men 
live, by denial of truth that men die. 











CAMPION HALL 


Since the days of the Reformation, this is the first 


Catholic college to become an integral part of Oxford 


by MARTIN C. D°ARCY., S. J. 


ie October 1845, John Henry New- 
man, on the Sunday following his 
reception into the Church by the Pas- 
sionist, Venerable Dominic Barberi, 
walked from Littlemore to attend Mass 
in the small Catholic chapel at St. 
Clements. It was the first time he had 
been seen as a Catholic in the streets 
of Oxford. His Anglican friends were 
shocked at the impropriety of a former 
vicar of St. Mary’s attending Roman 
Catholic worship in a drab suburb of 
the city. The chapel was in charge of 
a Jesuit whose name was unknown to 
the University. Out of touch with all 
except his own poor folk, he served 
what in a human reckoning was a 
dying community. 

\ hundred years later, in July and 
October 1946, it was a matter of course 
for a most distinguished University 
gathering, heads of colleges and many 
Fellows, with men eminent in many 
walks of life, to assemble in a Jesuit 
house to honor the achievement of the 
Society in the University. Campion 
Hall was celebrating its golden jubilee. 
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The author—Master of Campion Hall 


and Provincial of the English Jesuits 


The guests felt it a privilege to be as- 
sociated with the Society of Jesus on 
the occasion. But it was a University 
occasion too, for Campion Hall is a 
“private” college forming part of the 
University. “A back yard in St. Clem- 
ents and a barn to say Mass in,” wrote 
Newman, “are not the proper repre- 
sentatives of the visible Church [in Ox- 
ford].”. That afternoon none of the 
guests had any doubt that Campion 
Hall was such a proper representative, 
and in a manner that Newman could 
not have foreseen. 

The Society has ties with the Uni- 
versity as old as the English Jesuit 
Province itself. Edmund Campion, 
Fellow of St. John’s and the most bril- 
liant scholar in Elizabethan Oxford 
(the “jewel of England,” Cecil called 
him when he learned that he had 


' crossed the seas to become a Jesuit) had 


been the inspiration of generations of 
English Jesuits. Cultured, exquisitely 
mannered, a leader to the manner 
born, he was besides a hero and saint. 

But there were others also, Oxford 


men, who shaped the traditions of the 
English Jesuit Province. John Gerard, 
a commoner of Exeter, a dashing, gal- 
lant young priest, who courted danger 
and ran adventures more thrilling, and 
in a cause ten times more noble, than 
did the Elizabethan corsairs. And Rob- 
ert Parsons, a don of Balliol, a giant 
of the English Counter Reformation; 
John Rastall, grandson of St. Thomas 
More, the faithful fellow worker of St. 
Peter Canisius. These men are remem- 
bered in the altar of St. Thomas More 
and the English martyrs, placed in the 
antechapel of Campion Hall. The 
shrine recalls too the connection of that 
great Oxford humanist with the So- 
ciety; for it was his great-grandson, 
Father Henry More, who governed the 
Province in the reign of King Charles 
I, and another Father More, the last 
of the martyr’s descendants in the male 
line, who held the same office when 
Clement XIV suppressed the Society at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Jesuits in 1896 came to, Oxford 
as to their spiritual home. They had 
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to wait more than three centuries for 
the day. In a sense they had never left 
Oxford. From Elizabeth’s reign to the 
days of Newman, there had always been 
Jesuits in the city—in hiding, of course 
-and in the villages encircling the city, 
at Stanton Harcourt and Water Perry, 
Watlington and Somerton. 


ILLIAM LACEY, a “batler” of 
Magdalen and a convert, is a 
type of them. As a young priest he re- 
turned to Oxford and lived in poor 
lodgings outside the east gate close by 
his old college. “His fare was coarse,” 
Anthony Wood, the University _his- 
torian, tells us, “his drink of a penny 
a gawn [or gallon], his bed was under 
thatching and the way to it up a lad- 
der.” In his old age he moved to the 
Dolphin Inn beyond the north gate. 
There he died in his ninetieth year. 
The character study of the old man, 
drawn by Anthony Wood, might be 
done of many a Jesuit priest of Cam- 
pion Hall. “He was esteemed by all, 
well versed in the poets, of quiet dis- 
position, and gentle behavior, which 
made him therefore much respected 
and his company to be desired by cer- 
tain scholars of the University, espe- 
cially by Thomas Masters and other 
religious men of New College.” Wood 
does not mention his connection with 
the Oxford Divine, Chillingworth, but 
he hints at the influence of a life which 
held up before the University an ideal 
that was cultured and truly Christian. 
With this history two things might 
be expected in the story of the modern 
Jesuits in Oxford; that their beginnings 
would be in a small way and that they 
would easily be at home in the Uni- 
versity. The fifty years of Campion 
Hall’s development illustrate this well. 
In a small house on the west side of 
St. Giles, not far from the site of the 
old Dolphin Inn, the first Jesuit com- 
munity took up residence in the au- 
tumn of 1896. These four scholastics 
(or Jesuit students) began their uni- 
versity course, constituting with their 
Master the first Catholic Hall in Ox- 
ford since the Reformation. As an. in- 
tegral, though diminutive, part of the 
University, Clarke’s Hall, as it was 
called after its head, resembled more 
the houses of study belonging to the 
older Orders in medieval Oxford than 
a modern college; and it was on a sim- 
ilar pattern that it was to develop. 
Like those pre-Reformation monastic 
houses—Gloucester Hall, Durham Hall, 
and St. Bernard’s College (the pred- 
ecessors respectively of Worcester, Trin- 
ity, and St. John’s)—Campion Hall (as 
is was later called) was welcomed by the 
University as a return to an old Catho- 
lic tradition. 
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From the cramped quarters in the 
first house, the community after twelve 
months moved to a larger building on 
the opposite side of the road. Known 
originally as Middleton Hall, it had 
served in the fifteenth century as the 
grange of the Benedictine nuns at God- 
stow, a mile up the river. The house 
was leased from St. John’s and was ad- 
jacent to it—an association that was 
particularly happy, for both Father 
Campion, the patron, and Father 
Clarke, the Master of the Jesuit Hall, 
had been former Fellows of that col- 
lege. Like Campion, Clarke had re- 
signed his fellowship: when he felt it 
his duty to seek reception into the 
Church. This was in 1869, the year 
before the repeal of the “test.” In fact, 
Richard Clarke was the last, as Ed- 
mund Campion three centuries earlier 
was among the first, of a long succes- 
sion of University men (many of them 
subsequently Jesuits) who renounced 
a career of academic promise for the 
sake of conscience. 


FFABLE, robustly individualistic, 
Father Clarke attracted notice in 
Oxford and gave distinction to the Hall. 
It was a sad and almost disastrous day 
when he died suddenly on September 
10, 1900, before the first members of 
his community had been awarded their 
degrees. Technically, a private hall— 
and such was the Jesuit house—ceased 
to exist at the demise of its master. It 
was in the power of the vice-chancellor 
to nominate a graduate who had quali- 
fied by residence to the post of tempo- 
rary master. Owing, however, to the 
unexpectedness of Father Clarke's 
death, there was no English Jesuit who 
had the qualifications required. A strict 
adherence to the letter of the statute 
would have meant the end of Campion 
Hall; but, with the most delicate ap- 
preciation of the difficulty, Doctor 
Fowler, a personal friend of the late 
master and the vice-chancellor, over- 
rode the letter of the law and nom- 
inated Father John O'Fallon Pope to 
the mastership. It was a_ kindness 
members of Campion Hall have never 
forgotten. 

John O'Fallon Pope, an American- 
born member of the English Jesuit 
Province and a graduate of Christ 
Church, was the son of Colonel John 
O'Fallon, who fought in the War of 
Independence and _ subsequently _ be- 
came one of the founders of St. Louis 
University. For fifteen years Father 
Pope was Master of Campion Hall. 
Punctilious, kindly, and deeply spir- 
itual, he had a mind cast strongly in a 
scholastic, a priort mold. Unlike his 
predecessor, he was not the typical Ox- 
ford man, but he was scholarly and set 


great store by academic success. His 
long rule shaped for the generations 
that were to follow the domestic and 
academic traditions of the young Hall. 
They were years of critical moment. 
Campion Hall was (as it were) on trial, 
and the new master realized it. Under 
him, by an astonishing succession of 
academic honors, the Hall made _ its 
mark in the University. Fhe tradition 
has never waned since. When a review 
of its successes was made in 1946, the 
achievement of Campion Hall stood 
out as unique in Oxford history. There 
have been few years since 1900 when 
a member of the Hall has not been 
placed on the First Class honors’ list 
in one or other of the schools—a record 
that can be equaled only by one or 
perhaps two of the largest colleges. 
Sixty “Firsts” in fifty years, with an 
average of two to three men taking 
finals each year—the figures are aston- 
ishing. In addition, there were the 
coveted and keenly contested academic 
awards — scholarships and University 
prizes. In fifty years more than twenty- 
five have come to Campion Hall. 

The Hall has shared too, and on oc- 
casion in an important way, in the lec- 
turing and tutoring of the University. 
Owing to lack of accommodation, it 
could house at first no more than two 
graduates. But a start was made by 
Father Joseph Rickaby. A __ short, 
slightly built man, with a broad and 
sympathetic outlook, he was never hap- 
pier than when he was listening to 
some young don pouring out his views. 
Later came Father C. C. Martindale 
and Father Leslie Walker: lectures in- 
creased and the nucleus of a senior 
common room was formed. University 
men felt that Campion Hall was a 
house where they could talk freely on 
all humane and religious subjects in an 
atmosphere of complete friendliness. 


N 1935 the lease of the site in St. 

Giles was to expire. The need to 
find a new home in Oxford was also 
a great opportunity. The decision was 
taken to build a new hall. A suitable 
site was found on the south side of the 
city next to Pembroke College and ad- 
joining the Choir School belonging to 
Christ Church. But the problem of an 
architect remained. In the period be- 
tween the two wars, many new build- 
ings had gone up in Oxford, but there 
was nothing of real merit. To build a 
new hall, worthy to take its place with 
the medieval colleges and yet be 
modern and serviceable, required an 
architect of genius. Perhaps there was 
only one man in England who could 
do it—Sir Edwin Lutyens, and to him 
the task was given. There was no build- 
ing of his in Oxford, though his work 
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Vignettes of Hope--4 


One Man's Fight for Peace 


by EILEEN EGAN 


N example of the supernatural- 
ized love by which the follower of 
Christ may love his persecutors 1s the 
tale of a brave bishop, one of the 
many who chose concentration camp 
during the last war for their champ- 
ionship of the innocent and the 
helpless. The insistent pleas of the 
Bishop of Lourdes, Bishop Pierre 
Theas, on behalf of the innocent 
Jews and Frenchmen who were sent 
to death or slave labor, and his 
defiant denunciation of the methods 
of the Nazi occupants of his country, 
finally resulted in his being sent to 
prison. 

Inside the prison, he saw such 
festering hatred of the Nazi persecu- 
tors, and of the entire German people 
who were assumed to be held guilty 
as a group, that he begged his fel- 
low inmates to begin to forgive. He 
asked them to put aside hatred and 
perhaps even follow Christ in pray- 
ing for those by whose hands they 
suffered. He preached this scandal 
of the Cross to men who, in their 
despair, could not accept it. 

Bishop Theas’ words had so little 
effect that he himself made a cour- 
ageous gesture. Having asked and 
received from his jailers permission 
to say a daily Mass, he offered the 
sacrifice of Christ’s bedy and blood 
for his jailers, for the oppressors of 
his country. Adjudged a dangerous 
element, the bishop was ordered 





transferred to Dachau, the grave of 
so many hundreds of priests. On the 
way, he was rescued by the fact of 
the liberation of Paris by the Allies. 
In Paris he met a woman who had 
likewise suffered muc c ving 
occupation of France © \ ielt 
the urgency of an-as: i 
tian love. Out of . 
the Bishop of Lou: ; . 
Dortel-Cloudot, grew the Pa. Chrisi. 
movement, to promote peace among 
the nations which had been so re- 
cently at war. 

Bishop Theas told me very mov- 
ingly, on his visit to the United 
States, of the international pilgrim- 
age that the Pax Christi movement 
has promoted so that those who 
were formerly on opposite sides of 
the barricades might meet in prayer 
at the feet of the Mother of Man- 
kind. “How can men of different 
nations be angry at one another,” 
asks the bishop, “when they gather 
together in prayer under the eyes 
of theit Mother?” Bishop Theas has 
personally visited Germany where 
the Pax Christi movement is grow- 
ing, and everywhere he goes he car- 
ries the urgent message. “The time 
of peace is the time to fight for 
peace. Every day of peace that is 
given to us is an opportunity to 
create hatred for war, opportunity 
to strengthen peace by prayer and 
by charity.” 








in New Delhi had won him recogni- 
tion as the most eminent architect of 
his time. 

The choice was a happy one; and 
the day the new Campion Hall was 
opened it was agreed that Lutyens’ 
building was the only college that Ox- 
ford had seen in the last hundred years 
comparable in dignity and grace with 
the medieval colleges. Without any 
stylistic reminiscences, it belongs to its 
own day and yet is in perfect harmony 
with what is old. It takes its place 
easily and naturally among the in- 
spiring buildings of the ancient city. 

The narrower street front of the new 
Hall is taken up by the chapel, placed 
on the first floor, and by a seventeenth- 
century building (Micklem Hall) which 
has been blended into the design. From 
this front the main wing runs back on 
an L-shaped plan. It is four stories high 
and contains the dining hall, library, 
and the students’ rooms. The layout is 
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clever and preserves the old garden of 
Micklem Hall, a delightful spot with 
a pool and spreading holm oaks that 
bring out the charm of the west front. 
It allows also for development. Should 
the day for expansion come, another 
wing can be thrown out on the far side 
of the garden to form a quadrangle 
which will be one of the loveliest in 
Oxford. 

Of course it was a host of friends, in 
Oxford and outside, and especially in 
America, whose generosity has made 
the Hall what it is. The chapel, the 
tabernacle, Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s lith- 
ograph Stations of the Cross (drawn 
originally for Arras cathedral) are all 
gifts. So also, among other treasures, 
are a number of richly embroidered 
vestments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and a collection of paintings 
representative of nearly every country 
and symbolic of the old culture of 
Christendom for which Oxford and 





Campion Hall stand. Hung on the 
walls of a modern Catholic Hall, they 
witness, as it were, to that respect for 
what is old and receptiveness of the 
new which is the mark of a wise Catho 
lic tradition. 

In the new building, with its more 
ample accommodations, Campion Hall 
was able to take a larger share in the 
life of the University. Today, half a 
century after the difficult and almost 
timid beginnings in St. Giles, there 
are about twenty undergraduates study- 
ing for honors. Six of them are from 
the United States. The senior common 
room is larger, and, in the years follow. 
ing the opening of the new Hall, it 
has become perhaps the most attractive 
in the University. 

On certain nights guests come to the 
house from all parts, Fellows and un- 
dergraduates, men _ distinguished in 
letters and affairs of state. “You never 
knew whom you would meet at Cam 
pion Hall,” wrote Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
describing one of these evenings, “but 
one thing was certain, that for a single 
evening at any rate they would all fit 
harmoniously into the social structure 
. . » Men you knew only by repute and, 
perhaps, had distrusted from afar, here 
revealed unsuspected points of sym- 
pathy; men you had seen at a disad- 
vantage in other company shone here 
in the reflected light of the house's 
welcome.” In a_ half-circle in the 
common room after dinner, the con- 
versation ranges wide and free. There 
every topic is discussed with a warmth 
and_ playfulness that recalls the intel- 
lectual alertness characteristic of the 
old Catholic university. 

It is there, and there only in Oxford, 
that James II is honored. His portrait 
hangs above the old fireplace, recalling 
the proud ties between the English 
Province of the Society and the House 
of Stuart. By a happy invitation it was 
a Stuart, the Duke of Berwick and 
Alba, who thirteen years ago declared 
the new Hall open. His speech on that 
day expressed the ideal which the Ox- 
ford Jesuits will continue to cherish. 
“IT am confident,” he said, “that this 
new Hall will do what is so essential in 
these days—stand for and promote that 
humane, wise, and _ exalted culture 
which has made the greatness of the 
West. Something alien to the whole 
tradition of Europe is in our midst 
and it threatens barbarism. The motto 
of this University, Dominus Illuminatio 
Mea, bids it defiance; the motto of this 
Hall, Veritatem facientes in caritate, 
with its insistence on truth and a high 
ideal of desire being inseparable, en- 
sures the perpetuation of that culture 
which Oxford and England have done 
so much to foster in the past.” | 
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Starting in April the census taker will be coming 


to your house. Some facts on what it’s all about 


Welcome 


by DICK J. STEDLER 


HAT’S the greeting every loyal citi- 

zen of the United States should keep 
in mind, for the next two months at 
least, when 150,000 agents start next 
month on their decennial task of gath- 
ering information for one of Uncle 
Sam’s most mammoth undertakings—the 
1950 Census of Population, Housing, 
and Agriculture. 

There'll be no foolin’ this April when 
the census army invades the nation. 
Equipped with plenty of patience, pen- 
cils, and schedules, this determined ar- 
ray of inquiring reporters have 60 days 
to canvass approximately 42,000,000 
families, 6,000,000 farms, and 150,000,000 
people. They’re expected to record more 
than 5,000,000,000 items of information. 

Indications are that the 1950 Census 
will show the largest population increase 


-over any decade in history—an increase 


of approximately 19,000,000 compared 
with the previous high of 17,000,000 
between 1920 and 1930. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that the 
1950 Census may be the first in history 
to show a female majority. That would 
be quite a change, indeed, from the 
early 1900’s when the male plurality 
numbered around 2,715,000. 

Incidentally, the 1940 Census was 
handled by 130,000 workers, with 
120,000 enumerators, organized in 532 
districts, collecting the schedules. Spot 
checks were made of various sections of 
each district to see that all citizens were 
queried. The records were then packed 
in wooden boxes and forwarded to the 
Bureau of Census in Washington, D. C., 
for a rigorous processing system. 

The schedules were carefully edited, 
coded, and tabulated by an office force 
of approximately 10,000 persons. Infor- 
mation was transferred to nearly 400,- 
000,000 punch cards, which were run 
through 2500 electrical tabbing ma- 
chines. The facts were sifted and sorted, 
then resifted by cities and towns, by 
counties, by states, by regions, and by 
special categories. Results were released 
in a series of printed folders just as 
soon as the information was available. 

Meanwhile, the computing and cross- 
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tabulating continued for three years, 
until the complete record was assembled 
and printed in more than 40 volumes 
containing approximately 35,000 pages 
of basic facts. 

Highlight of the 1940 Census was the 
use of a sample schedule, supplement- 
ing the original enumeration. This new 
feature covered one of every twenty 
persons interviewed and included addi- 
tional data which was desired only for 
states, large cities, and the entire coun- 
try. Among the queries on the sample 
schedule were: nativity of parents, his 
mother tongue, status as a vet, social 
security, occupation, etc. 

The regular schedule, which everyone 
answered, contained the basic items of 
personal description such as age, color, 
sex, marital status, place of birth, and 
also made inquiries on education, migra- 
tion, employment status, religion, occu- 
pation, income, tenure and value or 
rent of each household, etc. 

Of more than passing interest is the 
fact that the 1950 Census will not seek 
religious affiliation. The Association of 
the Statisticians of American Religious 
Bodies met in Philadelphia, Pa., last 
November, and the final vote on the 
resolution to include religious statistics 
in the census was five in favor and five 
opposed. This stalemate, however, was 
broken by Dr. W. S. Kerschner, chair- 
man of the group, who voted “no.” The 
Roman Catholic member, by the way, 
cast an affirmative ballot. 

While England became census-con- 
scious as far back as 1592, it wasn’t until 
1790 that the United States first adopted 
the idea and hasn’t missed 2 decennial 
tally since that year. 

Up till 1850, U. S. census-taking was 
quite a questionabk project, highlighted 
by a congressional investigation because 
of statistical miscues in reports of the 
previous census. But here a new type of 
schedule, marking the birth of scientific 
census-taking, was introduced. The new 
system consisted of a separate line being 
used for each individual instead of a 
group of individuals via families, etc. 

Thirty years later, another major im- 
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provement was advanced, with the ap- 
pointment of a force of supervisors and 
enumerators to query the citizens in 
lieu of the decimated group of U. S. 
Marshals and their assistants. This made 
for an increase in employment and 
showed that the census-taking job could 
be completed in one or two months in- 
stead of the customary ten or twenty. 

In 1890, tabulation by means of elec- 
trical machinery supplanted the slow- 
motioned hand method, and naturally, 
increased the speed and efficiency of 
the work and opened the way for more 
detailed tabulation. 

This punch-card technique of tabula- 
tion, incidentally, was devised by an un- 
sung employee of the Census Bureau. 
Through the years, it has been con- 
stantly perfected so that machines now 
count sixty items simultaneously for 
each individual and account for four 
hundred individuals per minute, 

Progress, sometimes painstaking, has 
been the keynote of census-taking since 
it began seventeen decades ago. Guided 
by the pitfalls of past experiences, Act- 
ing Director Dr. Philip M. Hauser, who 
has been with the Bureau almost twenty 
years, has his inquiring infantries well 
trained for the terrific task ahead. 

Director Hauser hopes that his sta- 
tistical soldiers, 150,000 strong, will be 
given a cordial reception and_ full- 
hearted co-operation. In other words, 
it is hoped that “welcome stranger” mat 
on your doorstep means what it says 
and reflects the true democratic spirit 
that should prevail in every American 
home 365 days per annum. 
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\ 
by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


No Knowledge, No Sin 


lt grieved me to read “Planned Parenthood.” (“Sign 
Post,” Jan., 1950). During early married life, we tried 
‘o avoid pregnancy, but at that time I did not realize 
that birth control, by any and all unnatural means, is 
sinful. My non-Catholic mother gave me little, if any, 
religious instruction. Have I been deprived of God’s 
grace all these years, despite confession and Com- 
munion?—R., D., DETROIT, MICH. 


Because of recourse to birth control by unnatural means, 
you did what is objectively wrong. However, it does not 
follow that you were guilty of sin subjectively—in the 
ordinary and full sense of the term. 

lo be guilty of sin, we must advert to the wrongness of 
what we do, at the time we commit the wrong. Without 
due knowledge, there cannot be advertence or sufficient 
reflection. For example, even a person who knows that Ash 
Wednesday is a day of strict abstinence may eat meat in- 
advertently. To do what is wrong objectively is one thing; 
to do so with knowledge, plus advertence, is another. We 
are not even obliged to confess sins which are objective 
only, nor are we thereby deprived of grace. 

In your particular case, it is commendable that you regret 
having done what is intrinsically wrong, but you need not 
grieve as if subjectively guilty. To do so is to be unfair to 
yourself. For tranquillity of conscience, and to cover any 
possible self-deception, you might mention the matter on 
the occasion of your next confession. Then, “possess your 
soul in peace.” 


Teen-agers - Sex Knowledge 


ifter reading the October “Sign Post,” on sex instruc- 
tion for the young, I am determined that my daughter 
will not be posted on that subject by any public school 
teacher. But when it comes to wording the necessary 
information myself, I feel uneasy as to what to say and 
how to say it.—L. A., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


You are to be commended for your maternal solicitude and 
determination. It is the sacred obligation of parents to 
educate, for this life and for the life hereafter, the children 
whom they procreate. If you instruct your teen-age daughter 
betimes and sympathetically, she will be spiritually the more 
mature and self-reliant, and less likely to make a fool of 
herself in these days of madcap diversion. 
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We advise that you invest in some helpful literature, 
which can be read by your daughter directly, or transposed 
into your own words. The following pamphlets are avail- 
able from THE Sicn: Modern Youth and Chastity, by 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., (25c); Growing Up, by a Catholic woman 
doctor, (65c). The latter booklet is not to be confused with 
another, under the same or a similar title, which is not 
recommended. Accent on Purity can be obtained from the 
Fides Publishers, of South Bend, Ind. 


Cremation 


Why does the Catholic Church forbid cremation?—o. G., 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


The vast majority of Christians and Jews are of one mind 
with the Catholic Church in their opposition to cremation. 
Although not wrong intrinsically, cremation is condemned 
because of the godless spirit which originated that procedure, 
and which has since endeavored to foster it. For the most 
part, the advocates of cremation were intent upon breaking 
down the so-called superstition of Christians as to the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body. 

By a decree of the Holy Office of 1886, Catholics who 
join cremation societies, or who arrange for the cremation 
of their bodies, are to be denied Christian burial; by a 
decree of 1892, such Catholics are denied the benefit of the 
Last Sacraments. The cremation movement, considered in 
its historical and theological setting, is basically incompat- 
ible with Christian faith and hope. 


Even from the viewpoint of the state, cremation is inad- , 


visable, for thereby a post-burial autopsy becomes impos- 
sible, thus eliminating all trace of crime in a case of violent 
death. Alleged danger of contamination from cemeteries is 
without foundation. By and large, the chief proponents of 
cremation have been anti-Catholic Freemasons and others 
intent upon the breakdown of Christian reverence for the 
body. : 


Baptism of Unfortunates 


May an illegitimate child be baptized?—J. s., CHICAGO, 
ILL.; J. G., ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Of late, we have received several inquiries on this point. In- 
cidentally, it is impossible to give an over-all comment as 
to the possibility of legitimatizing the several marriages. 
Case factors are often essentially different. (“Sign Post,” 
October, 1949, “Making a Bad Matter Worse.”) An un- 
fortunate offspring of illegitimate parents, of whom even one 
is a Catholic, not only may be baptized but must be baptized 
and reared as a Catholic. In such cases there is all the more 
obligation to choose sponsors with meticulous care. 


Why? Why? Why? 


Why is it that Protestant Sunday School children so 
excel Catholic parochial school children in religious 
knowledge? Ask one of the latter to name the original 
Apostles—I have done it a thousand times—the answers 
are amazing! Why is it that in the sphere of the 
Scriptures, our Catholic children study only excerpts 
called Bible History? Why am I bombarded with tear- 
ful requests for help from poverty-stricken missions in 
the South, while here in the North large estates are 
purchased for nunneries that serve no useful purpose? 
—J. H. O’B., ARLINGTON, MASS. ; 


It is one thing to excel in religious opinions, quite another 
to excel in religious convictions; it is better to be convinced 
as to what the Apostles taught than to be able to name 
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them by rote. Bible History is a masterpiece of pedagogical 
strategy, whereby the content of the Bible is the more 
easily learned and remembered; furthermore, a Catholic 
text of Bible History is edited according to the directives 
of the Biblical Commission—the most scholarly scriptural 
authority in the world. Tut-tut—as a Catholic you should 
know that the term “nunnery” is offensive. As often as 
not, if not more often than not, such estates are bequeathed 
outright or purchased “for a song.” As for your subnormal 
outlook on convents, one should say more than “tut-tut!” 
Have you much knowledge as to the staffing of the southern 
missions by personnel from the North? Or as to the fiscal 
aid given annually? Obviously not! Did you read “To Beg 
They Are Not Ashamed” in last month’s “Sign Post?” 


Non-Catholic Bibles 


Why are Catholics forbidden to read Protestant versions 
of the Bible?—o. L., ELKTON, MD 


Briefly, because non-Catholic texts of the Bible are so 
garbled. Even Protestant authorities admit thousands of 
serious errors in versions of the Bible authored by Luther, 
Wycliffe, et al. The over-all strategy of such mutineers was 
to cull from the original whatever would give the lie to 
their own pet heresies: on that basis, not only numerous 
verses but even entire Books were scuttled. For that very 
reason, Catholics object to the reading of the Bible in 
public schools. 


Superstition 


Is it true that those who wear the Brown Scapular of 
Our Lady will be liberated from Purgatory, the Saturday 
following their death?—s. H., MALDEN, MASS. 


Departed souls are detained in Purgatory until their sins 
have been expiated. There is no guarantee inherent in a 
scapular or in any other devotional article, whereby a soul's 
release from Purgatory may be timed. In representative 
Catholicity, there is no room for superstition. 


No or Yes? 


In the “old countries” we were taught that there is no 
salvation outside the Church. But, judging by what we 
hear in U. S. pulpits, we must have been misinformed. 
Recently, a mature college graduate, who sees eye to 
eye with the Boston group, showed me a catechism stat- 
ing that there is no salvation without baptism. I feel 
rather bewildered.—A. M., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


When the statement is properly understood, it is correct to 
say that there is no salvation outside the Church; when 
misunderstood, it is incorrect. To duly qualify a statement 
or to insist on a balanced statement of a claim is not 
equivalent to defining a zebra as a white horse with black 
stripes and as a black horse with white stripes. Our Lord 
did say: “Other sheep J have that are not of this fold;” but 
He continued, “them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
‘my voice and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
(John 10:16). 

“No salvation outside the Church” means: a) that Cath- 
olic Christianity is the one, true Church founded by the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ; b) that there is no salvation out- 
side the Church for one who, either knowingly or through 
culpable ignorance, remains outside the Church. Since the 
statement under a) is correct, the statement under b) is both 
logical and just. 

However, there are many who, through no fault of theirs, 
are outside the Church in the full sense of the term. As we 
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explained under the caption “No Knowledge, No Sin,” it 
is quite possible to be objectively wrong and subjectively 
guiltless. A person who does his very best, according to his 
individual lights and opportunities, to know and to carry 
out the mandates of God, belongs to the “soul” of the 
Church. He would belong also to the “body” of the Church, 
were he subject to the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying 
Church established by Christ as the only ideal and normal 
means of salvation. A person with the dispositions described 
above may also be said to belong to the body of the Church 
implicitly, inasmuch as he is thoroughly disposed to co- 
operate with God. More than that, God does not—and can- 
not—exact. So, why should a mature college student take 
it upon himself to be more exacting? Beware of anyone 
who poses as “more holy than the Church!” 

Christian baptism may be by way of water (sacramental, 
in the full sense of the term) or by way of blood (martyr- 
dom) or by way of desire—exemplified in the case of all 
people of good will who fit into the picture sketched above. 
Perfect love for God bespeaks, as an essential ingredient, 
perfect contrition for sin which alienates us from God. A 
so-called Catholic may be a disgrace to the Church and a 
disappointment to God, whereas a non-Catholic may be 
very acceptable to God—precisely because he is a member of 
the one fold, albeit implicitly, and as co-operative as he can 
be with the One Shepherd. 


Once a Catholic, Always 


A baptized Protestant became a Catholic, then fell away 
from the Church, and entered upon a Protestant mar- 
riage. Was that marriage valid?—p. H., ASTORIA, N. Y. 


Once a convert becomes a Catholic, he belongs always to 
the Church. Subjectively, there may seem to be sufficient 
reason, but objectively there is not and cannot be sufficient 
reason to secede from the Church. He is not free to enter 
upon a Protestant marriage. 


Reliability of Sinful Pope 


Could we depend upon the infallibility of a sinful Pope? 
S. T., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


The Pope, as successor to St. Peter and Vicar of Christ, is 
endowed with infallibility in his official capacity, in such 
wise that his reliability in this respect does not depend upon 
his personal, moral integrity. The Pope, as head of the 
Church, cannot lead the Church into error in matters of 
faith or morals. That his prerogative of infallibility, del- 
egated by Christ, is separable from and not dependent upon 
personal holiness, can be illustrated by examples verifiable 
in other spheres of reliability. A physician may be very 
neglectful of his own health, but does not thereby lose 
his medical and surgical skill whereby he can administer to 
the needs of others. An attorney may be a criminal of the 
worst type, but that fact does not blank out his knowledge 
of the law or lessen his astuteness in courtroom argumenta- 
tion. To lose respect because of disedification or scandal 
is one thing; but it does not follow that automatically an 
acquired or divinely bestowed prerogative is also lost. 


Free to Remarry? 


a) Does the Catholic Church recognize as valid a mar- 
riage between a baptized Protestant and an unbaptized 
person? b) Would the Church permit the baptized Prot- 
estant—now a divorcee—to marry a Greek Catholic?— 
R. H., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


a) Since May 18, 1918—yes; b) since the answer to a) is in 
the affirmative, the answer to b) is in the negative. 
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Adoption Permissible? 


Would a couple of mixed religion be permitted to adopt 
a child?—L. T., RUTLAND, VT. 


Under the circumstances you present, why not? Your mixed 
marriage was duly approved, your non-Catholic wife signed 
the customary solemn promises as to the Catholic educa- 
tion of children and is now of the same mind as to the 
child you wish to adopt. We suggest that you obtain a 
letter of recommendation from your pastor and then con- 
tact the child placement bureau of your_diocese. 


Legal Runaway? 


Before long I shall have completed my high school 
course, and wish very much to enter a certain convent 
as soon as I am eighteen. But my parents object 
strenuously and will do all they can to thwart me. Can 
I leave home legally? Will the convent accept me with- 
out their consent?—x. Y. Z., SUNBURY, PA. 


lo begin with, you may not be graced with the vocation 
to professional religious life, despite your present impres- 
sions. Hasten slowly! You are only seventeen years young. 
Have recourse to the advice of your confessor and follow 
it consistently between now and "ther. It is possible that 
your parents have good reason for this strenuous opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, their opposition may be entirely 
unreasonable; if so, you are not morally obliged to comply 
with their wishes. Civilly, your legal freedom to leave home 
will depend upon State law. In the case of legal minors, 
religious superiors require the consent of parents or guard- 
ians. 


By No Means Hopeless 


Is it possible for a girl whose past has been somewhat 
reprehensible; but who is now straightened out, to 
have a vocation to the religious life? There is such a 
thing as a sinner becoming a saint—is there not?—s. A., 
OCEAN CITY, MD. 


St. Peter and St. Augustine are outstanding examples of 
sinners who became saints. The early chapters in a saint's 
history are not always the most edifying. Assuming thorough 
repentance, demonstrated by consistent reformation, a re- 
ligious vocation for the future is not incompatible with 
your past. Your first step should be to seek the counsel of 
your confessor, who will advise you prudently as to the 
details listed in your letter. 


“Trek from Rome” 


How about the pamphlets, magazine columns, and the 
like, featuring the “trek from Rome” of so many Cath- 
olics—including even priests?—L. N., LANSING, IOWA; R. H., 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Even during the wartime paper shortage, the market was 
cluttered with that kind of ersatz literature. The credence 
given to such propaganda depends upon the gullibility of 
the reader. In appraising the samples enclosed with your 
letters, certain “backstage” factors should be kept in mind. 
The write-ups are penned by scribes who—whether ex-Cath- 
olics or not—are “pugnaciously anti-Catholic.” Prejudice at 
least dims intellectual vision. lf love and loyalty deteriorate 
to hatred and rebellion, vision is likely to be blinded alto- 
gether. A mutineer will stop at nothing in the way of 
falsification to justify his mutiny. Hence, it is not surprising 
that statistics are inflated, that salient facts are garbled or 
omitted entirely, that motivation is distorted. With that 
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degree of literary license, an iconoclastic writer can e, 


concoct a sensational story. For him, it is “pay-dirt.” 

As for the “stray sheep” themselves—and the “stray 
shepherds” too—we recommend that you read the book 
Shepherds in the Mist, published recently by the Dedan 
X. McMullen Co., reviewed last month in THE SIGN, and 
authored by E. Boyd Barrett—himself a “stray shepherd® 
and unsparingly honest as to the subtleties of his own self 
deception. If you have filed your “Sign Post,” read also the 
reply in the issue of May, 1949, under the caption “Stray 
Shepherds.” There is an old saying that all roads lead ¢ 
Rome; there are also roads that lead away from Rome, 
since the world is round, they circle back to the heart ¢ 
Christianity. x 
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Washington a Catholic? % 








Is it true that George Washington died a Catholic?— 
W. H., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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According to the International Encyclopedia, Washington” 
lived and died affiliated with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, although his precise religious opinions are the sub 
ject of considerable controversy. Washington was also a 
Freemason. We have less reason to consider him a deathbed” 
convert to the Catholic Church than we have in the case 
of a comparatively recent King of England. 
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Novenas of Grace 






Why are Novenas of Grace so popular?—K. K., BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 







For two reasons—the widespread devotion to St. Francis 
Xavier as an instrument of divine grace, and because of the 
importance of God's grace as an indispensable factor for 
supernatural success. Grace is a psychological help, of divine 
caliber, whereby our minds are enlightened and our wills 
energized, for co-operation with God and self-improvement. 
Despite its ABC importance for spiritual success and hap- 
piness, divine grace is not a well understood subject. As an 
intelligent accompaniment to your Novena of Grace, you 
can obtain a booklet that popularizes the subject, from The 
Paulist Press, 401 West 59 St., New York 19, N. Y. (Grace— 
Divine Vitamin of the Human Soul). 















“At the Right Hand” 


Please explain the words of the Creed: “Sitteth at the 
right hand of God, the Father Almighty.”—F. D., GENEVA, 
N. Y. 







These words of the Creed are not intended literally, as if 
to imply that the risen Christ is spending eternity in a 
sitting posture, and on the right side rather than the left 
in physical relation to another Person. The expression is 
a figure of speech, indicative of the divine rank of the risen 
Saviour, of the special exaltation accorded Him in heaven 
for His obedience on earth “even to the death of the Cross,” 
and of His equality with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
as a Judge of the living and the dead. 










Prayer without Fidgets 


Our baby likes to say her morning and night prayers, 
but can’t remain still long enough for the Our Father 
and Hail Mary.—p. H., TONOWANDA, N. Y. 


















Try ejaculations or aspirations. Such prayers are brief and 
pithy, can be easily understood and memorized. Moreover, 
they make for variety, and are indulgenced. And be patient 
—your daughter will outgrow the inclination to fidget. 
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Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Few subjects are more misunderstood than this. An answer to what Catholics 


want to know about the relationship between psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and religion 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS and con- 

fusion are in the minds of many 
today in regard to the much-discussed 
subject of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
Two broad questions present them- 
selves as worthy of brief consideration: 
Is psychoanalysis dangerous to religion? 
ie., dangerous to the religious faith 
of the individual patient? Secondly, 
what is the standpoint of the Catholic 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst toward 
his chosen profession? 

Psychiatry is that branch of medicine 
that focuses upon the nature and 
treatment of mental disturbances. Such 
disturbances range from _ full-fledged 
psychoses that demand confined in- 
stitutionalization to partial disturbances 
of the mind generally called psy- 
choneuroses. This later group repre- 
sents the cases most frequently treated 
by the private practitioner in office 
therapy. 

One might say 
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that the often-en- 


by ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M.D. 


countered opposition to, and _ resent- 
ment of, the broad field of psychiatry 
is centered in the psychiatric technique 
of Freudian psychoanalysis. Meyer's 
psychobiology, with its absence of any 
claim to complete philosophical evalua- 
tion of man’s nature and destiny, is 
not even known to most who vehement- 
ly criticize Freud and his doctrine. Yet 
Meyer and his psychobiological ap- 
proach to mental disturbances repre- 
sent a psychiatric technique just as 
specific and differentiated as Freud's 
psychoanalysis. The occasion, therefore, 


for the evident opposition to Freud’ 


is not a psychoanalytical technique as 
such but rather the philosophical doc- 
trines which have been reared upon 
this technique. A definite distinction 
between Freud’s technique or method 
and his doctrine must be retained if 
an intelligent evaluation is to be made. 

Everyone will admit to some extent, 
at least, the intimate relationship be- 


tween emotional states and disturb- 
ances and certain physical disorders. 
Likewise, no one should object to the 
concept of one person’s being able to 
help another person over a particularly 
trying emotional experience or even of 
entirely healing an upset and distracted 
mind, There is nothing mysterious or 
magical in such a concept. It is an ac- 
tivity that is as old as the human race 
and is perhaps most simply exemplified 
by the picture of a loving mother hold- 
ing and comforting her sobbing child. 

In psychoanalysis, just as in almost 
all kinds of psychotherapy, the patient 
is asked to discuss his fears, his desires, 
and his anxieties with his physician. 
This free discussion and unfolding is 
the therapeutic technique in the hands 
of a skilled psychiatrist who uses it 
as a road to enter the unconscious 
activity of his patient’s mind. 

All analytical methods deal especially 
with the unconscious mind or with un- 
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conscious activities. The patients are 
unaware that the unconscious is the 
source of their phenomena. They know 
that they suffer from some disability 
like compulsion or scrupulosity, but 
they don’t know why they suffer, just 
as they don’t know the sources of their 
dream material. This, in short, is the 
theory of the unconscious mind. This 
is the theory of the unconscious, which 
defines not only the source of psy- 
choneurotic symptoms, which lay in the 
unconscious mind, but also the presence 
of certain other phenomena which seem 
to prevent the patient from being ton- 
scious of, or from becoming conscious 
of, the symptoms. This we call “re- 
sistance’’—reluctance or inability on the 
part of the patient to admit his symp- 
toms to the psychiatrist. 

In the sense that I use the term “re- 
sistance,” it is a natural, almost pro- 
tective phenomenon which includes the 
baby’s “resistance” to its earliest en- 
vironment, like play, school, and gen- 
eral ‘social adjustment. To the psy- 
chiatrist sitting before his patients, 
“resistance” is an expected, and to my 
thinking, a necessary phenomenon. The 
patient is protecting himself just as a 
child seeks and protects himself by the 
examples cited above. The psychiatrist, 
therefore, is not only faced with a 
series of mental, emotional, and even 
physical symptoms that make normal 
social life impossible or difficult for his 
patient, but he is also faced with the 
fact that the patient resists his treat- 
ment. It is the purpose of psycho- 
analysis to deal with resistance and to 
remove it. 

Only by this means can the source 
of neurosis be revealed. It is of no 
help for the patient if the physician 
understands the symptoms of his mental 
or emotional disturbances; the patient 
himself must understand his symptoms. 
The latter is possible only through free 
association of thought which will re- 
veal more and more the origin of his 
symptoms and the conflict from which 
they arose, together with childhood 
memories. In this way the process of 
analysis has come often to a sudden 
and unexpected end. Through the in- 
timate revelation by the patient of his 
anxieties, worries, fears, and desires, 
there gradually comes, with the help 
of the psychiatrist, an understanding of 
his actions and symptoms. In efficient 
psychotherapy, the patient’s neurotic 
anxiety, (compulsion, fear, or obses- 
sion,) diminishes and eventually dis- 
appears. 

Generally speaking, 
encountered 
tion, 


“resistance” is 
in any treatment situa- 
because no one wants to admit 
that he has personality faults like im- 
maturity or childishness. I repeat: It 
is a natural phenomenon in all people 
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and shows itself especially in reluctance 
to discuss unpleasant or personal of- 
fensive experiences. Under the term 
“resistance” is included everything that 
interferes with the process of analysis; 
it includes everything that interferes 
with the process of social adjustment. 

In my opinion “transference” is a 
special form of resistance, and both 
start when the patient and the psy- 
chiatrist meet. “Transference” is a fre- 
quently used and much misunderstood 
term. In psychoanalysis “transference” 
is understood as the reliving of the 
emotions of an earlier life period, or 
of a past situation, and the unconscious 
refusal to accept these past actions as 
part of one’s own doing. The patient 
actually passes on the responsibility for 
his own past acts to the psychiatrist. 
As an example of this, consider a 
patient, the mother of an elementary 
school child, who constantly blames the 
schoolteacher for the child’s inadequacy. 
In reality the child is mentally deficient, 
but the mother is unable to accept this 
consciously. She transfers the blame for 
the child’s poor achievement onto the 
teacher. Every kind of emotional or 
mental problem like neuroses, psy- 
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e Joys are our wings; sorrows are 
our spurs. 
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choses, or hysteria, has its own type of 


“transference,” each of which requires 
a special therapeutic technique on the 
part of the psychiatrist. 

From this outline it is evident that 
the Catholic therapist accepts in the 
Freudian technique the supposition 
that man has an unconscious as well 
as a conscious mind. This psychological 
principle is surely no contribution or 
discovery of Freud. It can be found 
reflected not only in scholastic psy- 
chology but also in the psychology of 
the ancient Greeks. The Catholic psy- 
chiatrist agrees most wholcheartedly 
with Freud that mental disturbances 
can arise from emotional conflict and 
experiences that are suppressed by the 
patient from his consciousness, but 
which remain active in the conscious- 
ness as sources and the occasions of 
conscious mental and emotional dis- 
turbances. Psychotherapeutic treatment 
consists in many situations of merely 
bringing the suppressed conflict and 
experiences back to consciousness, 
whereby the patient recognizes them 
and with help finally resolves them. 


It is not with the broad psychothe. 
apeutic or psychoanalytic technique 
briefly outlined above that the Cathotie 
physician and psychiatrist takes 
It is rather with the philosophy tha 
has been tacked on to this technigq 
if the term philosophy can be pro 
attributed to the often vague, fantastic, 
and unscientific theories, hypotheses, 
and imaginative mental wand 
that characterize the doctrinal a 
of Freudian psychoanalysis. What js 
this philosophy? It is a philosophy that 
is fundamentally materialistic, deter 
ministic, and hedonistic. Freud's “lib 
ido” theory, with its claim to a sexual 
origin of all nervous symptoms; h 
belief in the antisocial nature of 
human instincts; his denial of origi 
sin, free will, supernatural power; 
regard of religion as an _ illusion; 
replacement of the moral law with 
principle of reality—these are the doe 
trinal and philosophic aspects of Freud 
psychoanalysis that are unhesitati 
and dogmatically opposed by the Cath 
olic practitioner. 

However, there is no inconsistency in 
a Catholic psychiatrist’s criticizing and 
opposing the doctrinal content of 
Freudian psychoanalysis, while at the 
same time defending and using thera 
peutic technique that he advanced. It 
is the technical method and not the 
theoretical doctrine that the Catholic 
practitioner regards as sound in _ psy- 
choanalysis, and in specific cases it is 
the method and not the theory that 
is essential for curative therapy. 

Much of the prevalent opposition to 
Freud is occasioned by the fact that 
there is widely seen in the various 
hypotheses he forwards a denial of a 
personal God and, ultimately, a denial 
of the validity of all religious activity. 
Consideration is not given to the meth- 
ods and techniques he advanced and 
which have since, in some cases, been 
scientifically demonstrated. Rather, the 
opposition is channeled to the _fre- 
quently preposterous and_ unscientific 
analytical hypotheses made in regard 
to God, ourselves, and others. However, 
the analytical techniques advanced by 
Freud can well be objectively valid and 
scientific findings and can be accepted 
as such without in any way advocating 
what very definitely are heretical hy- 
potheses offered together with the scien- 
tific techniques. The Catholic psychia- 
trist naturally disagrees with Freud in 
that his views are in some cases not 
only heretical but even blasphemous. 
He does not, however, permit this 
militant Opposition to oppose what can 
be taken as scientifically demonstrated 
truth in the area of technique and 
method. 

There is no difference between the 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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by JERRY COTTER 


“The Velvet Glove” 


There are three standards by which to evaluate Rosemary 
Casey’s play, THE VELVET GLOVE. It must be assayed as 
a play, as a Catholic play, and as the winner of the first 
Christopher Play Award. On all three counts it falls short 
of expectations. 

It is a slight litthke comedy detailing the highlights of a 
conflict between the Mother Superior of a Catholic college 
and the local Bishop. The issue at stake is the Bishop’s oppo- 
sition to a young professor with liberal ideas and a forthright 
manner. The professor’s ideas and approach irritate some 
members of the community, who take their complaints to 
the Bishop. After a cursory interview with the young man 
and the Mother Superior, he asks that the teacher be dis- 
missed. When philosophical arguments fail and appeals to 
his sympathy go unheeded, Mother Hildebrand, the college 
president, takes matters into her own hands and forces the 
Bishop to reverse his stand. Her method is, to put it bluntly, 
financial blackmail. 

That, in essence, is the framework of the comedy-drama 
which won for Miss Casey the first Christopher Award and 
a Broadway hearing. Judged solely on its merits as a play, 
it is a pleasant affair, brightened considerably by the per- 
formances of Grace George, Walter Hampden, and Jean 
Dixon. On the debit side one must list the flimsy nature of 
the plot, the sparsity of genuine humor, and the unwieldy 
lines which the playwright has given her actors. That it 
emerges before the footlights with any luster is due more 
to the strength of its players than the dexterity of its author. 
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Scene from the Broadway presentation of the 
Christopher Award play, “The Velvet Glove” 


Viewed as a Catholic play concerned with material features 
of Church policy, it is curious indeed. The villain, whom the 
audience waits to hiss, is the Bishop; the clown is the Bishop's 
secretary, a jittery young priest bearing all the outward signs 
of imbecility; and the only way the Bishop is made to admit 
his obvious error is through the diocesan bank account. 

As Mother Hildebrand, the play won the first Chris- 
topher Award, being “the drama most likely to promote 
Christian ideals in American living.” After viewing the Broad- 
way presentation three times, and without knowing whether 
any changes were made in the original script, it strikes this 
reviewer that Christian ideals will benefit very little by it. 
In many ways it is bound to hinder rather than help. 

Miss George is delightful as the mellow nun, and Hampden 
is suitably amiable as an aging Monsignor who attempts to 
pour oil on the stormy seas, Miss George’s grand-daughter, 
Barbara Brady, and James Noble make an attractive romantic 
pair, and Naomi Riordan stands out in one brief scene as a 
young novice. John Williams is fine as the Bishop, even when 
audience sympathy is solidly massed against him. 

If its merits as a play tend to become submerged in the 
curious climax it offers, the blame rests at the source. Under- 
neath their veneer of sophistication, Broadway playgoers 
enjoy hating the villain every bit as much as the Saturday 
matinee crowd in Peoria does. 

In this play, a Catholic drama written “to promote Chris- 
tian ideals,” they are offered a Bishop, a stubborn, arrogant 
man who places personal pride before honesty and justice 
in making a decision. Only when faced with losing his cher- 
ished dream of a new seminary does he reluctantly revoke 
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* Donald O’Connor makes friends with a talking mule in “Francis” 


* Charles Bickford as Cardinal Mindszenty in “Guilty of Treason” 


hasty decision. In the days of the ten-twenty-thirty melo- 
lramas, he would have been hissed off stage halfway through 
Act Two. 

There may well be valid reasons for writing a play about 
the conflict between the liberal and reactionary schools of 
thought in our colleges. The Velvet Glove is neither pow- 
erful enough nor sufficiently exalted in its approach to serve 
is the torch-bearer. 


Other New Plays 


Garson Kanin’s THE RAT RACE, a strange mixture of 
vulgar comedy, Broadway philosophy, and trick-stage projec- 
ion, fails to impress on any count. The title refers to the 
struggle for existence on the fringe of New York theatrical 
ife. A shoddy piece of writing, it depends‘on the efforts of 
setty Field and Barry Nelson to give it conviction. They are 
only partially successful. 


The enthusiasm which has greeted the current revival of 
George Bernard Shaw’s CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA is 
clearly not misdirected. The brittle Shaw wit and sparkling 
dialogue shine through in almost every scene, making actors, 
staging, and settings seem superfluous indeed. But they all 
play a part, and an important one, in making this comedy 
me of the theatrical season’s high spots. Lilli Palmer’s Cleo- 
patra is a versatile and volatile characterization ranging from 
the artless young girl to the astute Queen. She manages it 
with great success. Cedric Hardwicke is less impressive as the 
ging Caesar, for he has failed to capture the spirit of the 
Shavian interpretation of the early dictator. Hardwicke is 
ponderous and heavy, while the G. B. S. Caesar is a man 
of insight, wit, and spirit. This Shavian visit to the Nile 
provides a richly rewarding performance for the playgoer 
who fully appreciates the rapier wit of the iconoclastic Shaw— 
without succumbing to his philosophic probings. 


“Guilty of Treason” 


The persecution, trial, and imprisonment of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty is treated with commendable indignation and effective 
dramatic force in GUILTY OF TREASON. When, for rea- 
sons not publicly stated, one film company abandoned plans 
to make the Mindszenty story, Emmet Lavery decided to 
prepare a screenplay chronicling the events leading to the 
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Cardinal’s treason trial. Producers Robert Golden and Jack 
Wrather, aided by a competent cast and director, have trans- 
formed the Lavery scenario into a powerful motion picture, 
directing its fire against the Communist foes of freedom and 
justice. 

Charles Bickford, cast as the Cardinal, gives the role 
strength and conviction. If his physical resemblance to the 
persecuted Cardinal is not startling, the quality of his per- 
formance soon overcomes that minor point. The picture has 
a documentary flavor as it builds up the case against the 
puppet Hungarian regime and its Kremlin overlords. The 
false charges against the prelate are exposed for what they 
are and the nature of his enemies clearly depicted. 

An absorbing film with few flaws of either technical or 
dramatic nature, it should be on the movie list of every 
Catholic family. Bonita Granville, Paul Kelly, and Richard 
Derr have the leads in the related plot which concerns the 
treatment accorded those who dissent or waver in the totali- 
tarian state. It is cleverly woven into the main story. But the 
principal interest in this suspenseful adaptation of the head- 
lines is in the modern martyr of Hungary. This attempt to 
dramatize the events and the people involved in a current 
travesty of justice results in a creditable and engrossing 
motion picture. (Eagle Lion) 


Reviews in Brief 


The Mafia, who preyed on Italian immigrants in the early 
part of this century, is the subject of the excitingly developed 
BLACK HAND. It details the methods of the terror gangs 
who exacted tribute from the hard-working newcomers and 
paid off in beatings and death when they failed to collect. 
Expertly and sympathetically produced, with J. Carrol Naish 
doing a splendid job as an Italian-American detective, this 
adult melodrama is first-rate. Gene Kelly is excellent in his 
first big dramatic role, and Teresa Celli makes a sympathetic 
heroine. But why was it necessary to give the slatternly old 
crone, working in the Mafia hideout, a strong Irish brogue? 
Aside from being incongruous, it will strike many people as 
a deliberate affront. (M-G-M) 


WHEN WILLIE COMES MARCHING HOME gives direc- 
tor John Ford a change of pace, star Dan Dailey the best 
role of his career, and the adult audience a rollicking good 
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* Gregory Peck confers with Gary Merrill in “Twelve O’Clock High” 


* Francis Gifford, Coleen Gray, and Bing Crosby in “Riding High’ 


time. The lad in the title is a friendly small-town chap who 
enlists in the Army immediately after Pearl Harbor. Instead 
of going on to fame and glory in foreign climes, he is assigned 
to the local airfield. The scriptwriters finally get him out of 
that rut and manage it with considerable originality and 
humor. Dailey is splendid as the brash hero, and Ford proves 
again that his artistry extends beyond the sagebrush spec- 
tacles. A rollicking satire with nary a dull moment, this be- 
Jongs on the preferred list. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE TITAN, a documentary built on the paintings and 
sculpture of Michelangelo, is as fascinating as it is unusual. 
Expert use of the camera has produced some surprising 
effects, and the interpretative commentary is of considerable 
help in explaining the artist’s works and the era in which he 
lived. A splendid production in every respect, this seventy- 
minute feature is neither pedantic nor dull. It is highly rec- 
ommended as unusual entertainment for every member of 
the family. (Flaherty-Pandora) 


Edmund O'Brien handles a difficult assignment expertly in 
the highly melodramatic, D. O. A. Although the story has 
some tense moments, there are too many confused spots in 
the development of the characters to warrant any accolades. 
O'Brien's surprisingly deft performance gives this chiller 
its principal claim to attention. It should be the forerunner 
of more important roles. Adults who have not tired of the 
crime cycle may find some enjoyment in this whodunit which 
can boast fine acting and a few new twists. (United Artists) 


Bing Crosby will rewin many of his wandering admirers with 
the release of RIDING HIGH. This remake of the Mark 
Hellinger story, Broadway Bill, gives Bing one of those easy- 
going, affable characters he plays so well. A brace of Burke- 
Van Heusen songs, clever blending of humor and excite- 
ment, plus a cast of well-known supporting players contribute 
to a pleasant, relaxing session. Charles Bickford, Coleen 
Gray, William Demarest, Frances Gifford, and Percy Kil- 
bride are all good, but Crosby—at his best—is the principal 
attraction in this genial racetrack comedy. (Paramount) 


TWELVE O'CLOCK HIGH is among the most impressive 
and absorbing war movies ever made. Treating the conflict 
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from the level of the officers who control a bomber base in 
England during the anxious days of 1942, the picture is grim, 
suspenseful, and brilliantly acted. Eschewing the formula 
heroics and romance, it gives a straightforward account of 
the dangers, the fears, and the strains of precision bombing. 
In every respect it hits the dramatic bull’s-eye and should 
find favor with those of every age group seeking an out- 
standing war story. Dean Jagger, Gregory Peck, Hugh Mar- 
lowe, and Gary Merrill are, in that order, the best members 
of a fine cast. (20th Century-Fox) 


FRANCIS is one of those rare comedies that will have you 
chuckling from the first moment the star opens his mouth. 
He is the talking mule for whom the picture is named, and 
a source of trouble, embarrassment, and bewilderment to a 
newly commissioned second lieutenant. Lost behind enemy 
lines in Burma, the young officer stumbles on a friendly Army 
mule who talks fluent English. The mule guides him to 
safety and when the situation is explained to his command- 
ing officers, the young “looie” finds himself in the psychiatric 
ward weaving baskets, That is only the beginning. From 
there on in it is a succession of problems for the mule’s pal 
and a series of howls for the audience. Donald O’Connor is 
perfect as the callow shavetail, and Zasu Pitts has a few 
hilarious scenes as an Army nurse. This is a comedy you 
can take the whole family to see. It has enough laughs to keep 
everyone from Junior to Granddad satisfied. (University- 
International) 


Highly touted as an artistic triumph, THE BICYCLE 
THIEF, produced in Italy by Vittorio De Sica, is, despite 
its effective realism, an objectionable offering. Following the 
naturalistic formula developed by the Italian moviemakers 
since the war, the story details the frustrating and unsuc- 
cessful search made by an unemployed father for his stolen 
bicycle which means security for his family. Tracking down 
the thief, he goes through the streets, alleys, and houses of 
Rome. One of his stops is at a church during Mass. This 
sequence is offensive in the extreme and marks the low point 
of the film’s support of the Communist line. The pessimistic 
philosophy and general tone of the production leaves little 
doubt as to its purpose. Critical acclaim or the film’s techni- 
cal achievements should not be permitted to obscure the 
production's obeisance to the Party dictums. (Mayer-Burstyn) 
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OMEONE said, “That'll be Eugene 


ow.” And they all looked up in great 
tancy from their places about the 
1. Eugene’s mother and his father 


his Uncle Barry. 


] 


nd Bridie Mahoney, who shouldn't 


been there at all only that the 
had washed away the small 
from down below and had held 
for the night at the Sheridan 


igene, thought Bridie. I'll be seeing 
ne. And the door itself seemed to 


ver in her sight. 


en her gaze fell away before the 
light blazing in Kate Sheridan’s 


magnificent eyes at the thought of be- 
holding her elder son. 

And it wasn’t Eugene, after all, who 
came in. It was only Vincent, wet to 
the skin and laughing impishly at them 
from the doorway. 

“It’s only myself,” he said. “He'll be 
some time coming. The Dublin trains 
are all late, so they tell me.” 

A slight, quick-stepping lad, Vincent, 
with a thin, clever face. He shed his 
coat and came over to stretch himself 
out on the floor by the fire, his head 
close to Bridie’s knee. 

“Had I known you 
Bridie . . .” he began. 


were here, 


Bridie shifted a bit 


“You should have waited,” said his 
mother in that grand-tragedienne voice 
of hers that had always fascinated ; 
Bridie and yet at the same time made 
her a bit fearful. “You should have 
waited and driven him home. Why’ 
didn’t you?” 

“Ah, I was too wet by half,” said 
Vincent airily. “And didn’t I have to 
see to it that the creatures were in out 
of the storm?” He _ began - stuffing 
tobacco into his pipe with great un- 
concern. 

“In heaven’s name,” his mother said, 
“weren’t there enough of them over 
there to see to that? You’d think the 
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to the shadows and stared at the fire 


rest of us were all helpless.” She 
stopped for a moment to give him a 
look of indignation. 

Helpless they were not, Bridie could 
testify to that. Hadn't Kate herself 
been shooing the hens and geese under 
cover when she had ridden into the 
yard at the very outset of the storm? 
Kate, wearing a pair of men’s boots 
and rushing about in the rain with 
splendid disregard for her purple velvet 
dress. The same dress, now bedraggled 
and rain-spotted, in which she sat look- 
ing as regal as a queen. 

Vincent, shrugging, said he had only 
shown natural concern for the poor 
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Leave tt to 


by ALICE LAVERICK 


There was a bright future in store for Eugene, 


the pride of the Sheridans, and until tonight 


Kate had counted on sharing it with him 
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dumb animals who could do nothing 
for themselves. His intentions had been 
of the best. 

“And Eugene is at least more capable 
of knowing when to come in out of 
the rain, wouldn’t you say? Or perhaps 
not now,” thoughtfully, “perhaps not. 
And he does fancy me as his chauffeur 
and valet, the dear lad.” 

Kate gave him another withering 
look over her knitting, and D. J., his 
father, who rarely spoke, blinked at his 
son from his nest of gray brow. 

There was a small stretch of quiet- 
ness then, except for the rain thrum- 
ming on the panes. Until Uncle Barry, 
forever eager for the sound of his own 
voice, began again to speak profoundly 
on matters long since talked to shreds 
and discarded by everyone else. 

“Have you really got good-looking?’ 
Vincent was murmuring to Bridie. “Or 
is it just the firelight that’s making a 
bronze goddess of you tonight?” 

“Vincent, how gallant. But I wouldn’t 
dare lie to you,” she said. “In the clear 
light of day you’d be finding me out. 
Still freckled and plain.” 

“I don’t know, now,” he said. “Didn't 
at the rails at ten o'clock, 
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I see you 
looking extremely passable?’ 

“You should have had your eyes on 
your missal,” she told him severely, 
“and not be noticing who was at the 
rails. Nor how they looked.” 

“I had no missal, only my _ beads,” 
he said. “And there you were, an en- 
chanting blue angel, distracting me.” 

“Dear heaven, first a bronze goddess 


and now a blue angel. What'll it be 
next? A pink elephant?” 

“And it wasn’t only myself. I saw a 
few more of the lads nudging one an- 
other as you passed in the aisle.” 

“Am I boring you, Vincent?” Uncle 
Barry's voice was an icy dash in the 
warm stream of their murmurings. 

Vincent sat up. 

“Indeed not, sir,” he said quickly. 
“And I’m with you every step of the 
way. Ireland was still in the right of it, 
staying out of this last fracas and main. 
taining a much-needed spot of im- 
munity. And as for the Palestine situ- 
ation, you’re entirely right there, too, 
sir.” 

Which takes 
thought Bridie. 

But Uncle Barry’s white moustaches 
were bristling. He had made no men- 
tion of Palestine, he said tartly. 

“And if you'd listen to me, Vincent 
Sheridan, you might learn a few things 
of value to you. Instead of frittering 
away the evening whispering in cor- 
ners.” 

“Ah, now, Barry,” Kate spoke up, her 
voice rich with compassion and tender- 
ness, “leave them alone; they're only 
young.” Her eyes caressed the pair of 
them with a great splendor of sym- 
pathy. “The young always did whisper 
in corners. Sure, what harm?” 

Sure, what harm, thought Bridie, 
since it’s only Vincent and not Eugene 
who’s whispering in corners. 

And with faint bitterness she brooded 
over her father’s words of the night 


care of that nicely, 
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before, spoken in conversation with his 
old crony, Tim Hennessey. 

Kate Sheridan's a wonder,” Johnno 
said. “You can’t best Kate Sheridan, 
and don’t you forget it. She’s been used 
to her own way all her life and she'll 
always have it.” 

‘Aye, she can do anything, that one,” 
old Hennessey agreed, squinting at the 
cards on the table. “Look what she’s 
done for Eugene. and he always a very 
hand at the books.” 

Yes, look, thought Bridie grimly. 

‘Made a barrister out of him, begob. 
\nd set him up in Dublin in as fine a 
place as there is in the city, they tell 
rie 

Johnno took his dhudeen from his 
mouth and spat into the fire. 

“And, mind you,” he said, “Judge 
Brady has more than taken a fancy to 
the lad.” 

And so have 1, Dad, so have I. What 
would you say to that, if you knew? 
And, more to the point, what would 
his mother say? 

So don’t be getting your eye on him, 
Bridie girl,” Johnno went on mildly, 
laying down a bent queen of diamonds 
ind scooping in the trick. “He’s not for 
the likes of you.” 

‘Not that I'd give Eugene Sheridan 
1 thought,” she said, startled and an- 
noyed at her father’s insight, “but just 
is the matter with the likes of 


poor 


what 
me?” 

I don’t think there’s a thing in 
God’s world the matter with you, a 
stdir,” he told her. “You’d be any man’s 
choice, to my mind. But I’m not Kate 
Sheridan.” 

Tim Hennessey, at this point, ven- 
tured the opinion that Kate Sheridan 
didn’t want any girl for her Eugene. 
rhere was no one good enough. And 
had heard from reliable 
sources that Kate intended stepping up 
to Dublin to keep house for the lad. 

Great God!” said Johnno. “What 
ibout the farm? And D. J.?” 

\h, D. J. will go where she tells him 
to,” said Tim. “Didn’t she always lead 
him about by the nose? And the farm 
will do all right under Vincent. Them 
brood mares of his. Where would you 
ever find better horseflesh than that, I 
isk you?” 

He rubbed his nose, studied his cards 
for a bit. “Aye, Vincent will take care 
of the whole two hundred acres, grain 
and all. He’s a quick, smart boyo, Vin- 
cent is. Smarter than the other one, if 
you ask me.” 

Johnno, thumbing a greasy tenspot, 
nodded several times thoughtfully. But 
still and all, he said, he feared Kate 
would be lost away from the farm. 

“Would she now?” said Tim. “Kate 
Sheridan wouldn’t be lost anywhere 
she'd be taking a notion to go. Beat 
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that, if you can. No, indeed, leading 
society lady she'll be there in Dublin in 
no time, wait and see.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt you at that. She’s 
a wonder, Kate is.” 

Kate was a wonder. So she was. 

Bridie did not need her father nor 
her father’s friend to remind her that 
Kate Sheridan had been a celebrated 
beauty in her day. Even at fifty-odd she 
was a remarkably handsome woman, 
still greatly admired. And proud and 
undisputed regent here in her own do- 
main. 


NCLE Barry had stopped sulking 
and was now harking back to the 
first world war and his glorious part in it. 
“I never did see it rain harder than 
it did that day,” he was saying, chuck- 
ling reminiscently. “Every manjack of 
us soaked to the bone. Wasn’t the en- 
tire regiment down with flu the next 
day?” 
“It always rains in Leinster when 
you’ve something special on,” Vincent 
said idly, his eyes half closed. 

Bridie shifted a bit further into the 
shadows and stared at the fire. Vincent 
was talking nonsense, of course. It 
didn’t always rain in Leinster—there 
were many fair days. 

There was one in particular that she 
was remembering, one day only last 
summer, when Eugene Sheridan was on 
holiday and had driven herself and a 
few friends up to the Point. 

A glorious day. Perfect in every way. 
And they had been a gay group, swim- 
ming in the intoxicating green sea, 
lunching and lolling on the yellow sand, 
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with much silly laughter and singing. 

And then, afterward, there had been 
that trip up the precipice to gather 
wild orchids. Just the two of them, her- 
self and Eugene. 

They had climbed to the very edge of 
the cliff and she had peered in fasci- 
nated terror at the cold, still water so 
far below. 

“I'd hate most dreadfully to fall 
over,” she had said, with a little catch 
in her breath, and then blushed for the 
obviousness of the remark. 

But Eugene hadn’t seemed to think it 
obvious. 

“I'd hate most dreadfully to have 
you,” he had said gravely. And then, 
“In point of fact, Bridie Mahoney, I 
shouldn't like to see you so much as 
stub your little toe on a hummock of 
grass.” And it was not entirely the 
great height which accounted for her 
feeling of giddiness. 

Eugene had inherited Kate’s voice as 
well as her looks. It was one of his 
greatest assets in the career he was fol- 
lowing. 

Or for disturbing the mind and heart 
of an otherwise serene girl. 

From time to time Bridie had heard, 
with no stirring of the senses, soft 
words from other men’s lips. But they 
hadn’t the same sound at all, spoken in 
that voice of Eugene Sheridan's. 

And when he had kissed her, the 
wild pansies and orchids and the little 
wind flowers had fallen from her hands 
and blown into the sea below. 

“You're very fanciful,” Vincent was 
saying now. “What thoughts have you 
to make you look so serious?” 

Bridie, startled, laughed _ self-con- 
sciously. And, recalling again her 
father’s insight; in sudden dismay she 
wondered if she were as transparent to 
Vincent. 
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How scornful he would be of her. 
That she couldn’t put from her mind 
the memory of a kiss and a few idle 
words spoken on a sweet summer's day 
on a lonely cliff. Like a vapid school- 
girl, indeed, instead of a sensible 
teacher pushing twenty-four. 

Yet she couldn’t put it from her 
mind. Nor stop thinking of Eugene. 

With a feeling of something like 
panic, she now realized that Kate was 
on her feet, uttering great cries of joy, 
her arms outstretched, her ball of yarn 
rolling unheeded on the floor. 

Eugene had arrived. 

Kate’s voice was rising to a superb 
crescendo of welcome, Uncle Barry was 
trying to be heard above her, and even 
D. J.’s lips were moving, though no 
one could hear what he was saying. 

__ Bridie could not have spoken, in any 
case. Nor moved, except to shrink fur- 
ther into her shadowy corner. 

But now Kate was weeping less 
noisily against Eugene’s shoulder, and 
Bridie could hear Vincent's voice. 

“If it isn’t himself,” he was saying. 
“Hot off the Dublin train. A century 
or so late, to be sure.” 

A century?” Bridie spoke 
effort. 

“Yes, wouldn’t you say so? A cloak- 
and-dagger man, our Eugene, if ever I 
saw one, Splendid entrance, wasn’t it? 
Effective as the devil. The Abbey should 
learn of this.” 

He got to his feet. 

“Chauncey Alcott, I believe,” he said, 
extending his hand, and Eugene turned, 
Kate still clinging to his arm. “Wel- 
come sir, to our happy abode. What 
did you do, take a cab?” 

“I did,” Eugene told him. “I came 
by the valley road. They tell me the 
little bridge is down again.” 

Then he saw Bridie. 

“He-llo,” he said. “Well, this is nice. 
Had I known you were here. . .” 

“Ah-ah,” Vincent shook his head. “I 
used that approach. I’m afraid you'll 
have to find other words to convey your 
pleasure at seeing her.” 


with an 


UGENE smiled handsomely. “I'm 

sure I'll think of something. Take 
my bags upstairs, will you, there’s a good 
fellow.” He patted Vincent on the 
shoulder. 

“A pleasure, I’m sure,” said Vincent. 
“L don’t doubt you're weary.” 

“Bone weary. But no matter, some 
of Uncle Barry's hock cup will set me 
up in no time.” 

Uncle Barry, enraptured, rushed to 
fetch a glass. 

“And some of my cream tarts,” Kate 
said. “Come along, a ruin, I know 
you're starving. It’s been a longish time 
since dinner.” 

Eugene said tarts were the thing and 
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wanted to know if someone 
wouldn't care to join him. 

“What about you, Bridie? Don’t you 
feel just a bit peckish?’’ 

Somewhat breathlessly, Bridie said 
that she wasn’t at all hungry, which 
was true. And Vincent, returning at 
this point, announced that as it had 
stopped raining, he thought he’d drive 
over to the stud farm and see how the 
creatures had weathered the storm. 

“Wouldn't you like to ride over with 
me, Bridie?” he said. 

But Bridie was suddenly possessed 
with the desire to get away. She won- 
dered if perhaps she couldn't go home, 
after all. 

“Around by the valley road. Since 
Eugene came that way, it must be clear 
enough now,” she said. 

At this, D. J. spoke up, 
eyes off his paper and _ his 
his mouth and exercising 
used voice of authority. 

“You'll stay the night,” he said. 
“There’s no telling what manner of 
damage there'll be in the valley. I’ve 
sent the word to Johnno.” He resumed 
his pipe and his paper and everyone 
was highly and. silently amused, espe- 
cially Vincent. 

“I'm not in the least concerned about 
you,” he told Bridie. “But it would be 


else 


taking his 
pipe from 
his rarely 
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a crying shame if anything happened 
to that poor old nag of Johnno’s.” 

“For that I will go with you,” she 
said, “and make digs about your own 
old nags.” 

“Yes, go along, dear,” said Kate hap- 
pily, her arm still in Eugene's. “The 
ride will do you good.” 

So Bridie went, and she discovered, 
fortunately, that she could breathe 
much better away from Eugene’s eyes. 

And of course, when it came to it, 
she could say nothing against any of 
the beautiful animals in the warm, 
clean stables. 

“Ah, Vincent, the darlings,” she said 
softly. “Look at this one, I never saw 
him before. Isn’t he enchanting?” 

“Black Dan? He’s the trickiest colt 
in the lot,” Vincent told her. “Of 
course he likes that. He'll be still while 
you pet him.” 

“I'd dearly love to ride him.” She 
gave the velvet head one last fond pat. 

Vincent said he might let her one 
day. “But it will be a great change, let 
me tell you, from being on the back 
of Johnno’s old reliable. Come along 
till I see how the cottage stood it. Any 
stray leaks should show up after this 
storm.” 


He took out his keys and unlocked 
the door. 

“With old Mooney and his wife both 
gone, God rest them, the place looks 
forlorn,” he said. 

“It’s a dear little place.” Bridie stood 
gazing around the bright chintzy little 
room. “So snug and homey.” 

“I always thought so.” Vincent was 
walking about, squinting up at ceilings 
and windows intently. “I'd like to live 
here.” 


« OULD you, Vincent? Wouldn't 
you be lonely?” 

I didn’t mean by myself.” He took 

out his pipe and stared at it. “I'd like 

to live here with you.” He put the cold 

pipe back in his pocket. “Come along,” 

he said. “Everything’s watertight.” 

He had tried the door to make sure 
it was locked and helped Bridie back 
into his car before she found her voice. 

“What did you say, Vincent?” 

“Pardon?” 

“What did you say? Just now?” 

“Oh, about the cottage. I said I'd 
like to live there. You see, then I'd be 
handy to the stud instead of a mile 
away at the big house.” 

“And you said .. .” 

“That I'd like to live there with 
you.” He started the car. “What harm 
speaking of it, since there’s not the 
least possibility of your considering it?” 

They drove on wordlessly. 

“Are you cold?” he asked after a 
space. 

“No, Vincent, I’m not cold.” 

“You're very still.” 

“I was—thinking.” 

“Ah? About what I said? Don’t let it 
disturb you. I shouldn't have spoken.” 
He laughed shortly. 

“Disturb me?” And after another 
brief silence. ‘““Tell me, did you mean 
it, Vincent?” 

“Every word, I’m afraid.’’ His hands 
were tight on the wheel, his eyes 
straight ahead. 

“Then, Vincent—if you really meant 
it—I1 would love to live in the red cot- 
tage—with you.” 

He stopped the car with a jerk and 
turned to look at her. 

“Bridie, in heaven’s name, is that the 
truth?” 

“It just came over me all of a sud- 
den.” Her voice quavered. “Until you 
spoke I had no idea—I didn’t realize. 
No, let me tell you something first.” 

“You don’t need to tell me a thing, 
a chroidhe,” he said softly. 

“Yes, I do. I’m such a simpleton. I 
thought I was in love with your 
brother. Right up until this minute, al- 
most, I thought I was in love with 
Eugene. Isn’t that dreadful?” 

“Dear heart, let me tell you some- 
thing. I thought you were, too. And 
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I'd no intention of speaking. It just 
burst out and fairly terrified me. And 
something else you must know. I was 
very bitter and jealous.” 

“Oh, Vincent.” 

“I was. And, darling, outwardly I 
may seem brave and bold but inwardly 
I’m really a very shy man. Do you 
mind?” 

“Oh, Vincent.” 

“And stop saying oh, Vincent. Even 
Black Dan got more than that from 
you. I was there myself, you know, al- 
most wishing I was a horse at the time.” 

So she said nothing at all for a brief 
moment. Nor did he. And it was very 
wonderful and all too brief. 

For after a while they agreed reluc- 
tantly that they should be getting back 
to the house. 

“Wait till they hear what we have 
for them,” Vincent chuckled. “It will 
give Uncle Barry a brand-new piece of 
news to tell the boys at the pub.” 

Bridie laughed shakily and Vincent 
took her hand and held it hard. 

“Well, here you are at last,” Kate 
called to them from the dining room. 
‘Come in, we’re having a little taste of 
wine and some turkey sandwiches.” 

Bridie blinked at the sudden light 
and at Kate sitting radiant in the midst 
of her silver and crystal and best Bel- 
leek, and with Eugene beside her. 

Eugene had risen and was holding 
his glass. 

“Now that everyone’s here,” he said, 
“IT have an announcement to make. 
his should be champagne rightly. 
Though, mind you, it’s extremely good 
wine. I’m casting no reflections.” 

But how could he know about us? 
Bridie was thinking innocently, being 
still in a sort of ecstatic daze in which 
only her own and Vincent's affairs 
mattered. 

Then she saw that Vincent’s eyes 
were narrowed and wary, fixed on his 
brother’s face. And the daze left her 
at once. 

Eugene looked around at them all, 
smiling his easy, brilliant smile, with a 
special caressing glance for his mother. 

He held his glass up to the light. 

“I want to propose a toast,” he said. 
“To the loveliest lady in the whole 
country, who has done me the extreme 
honor of saying she will marry me.” 

Uncle Barry gave an_ astonished 
squeak and D. J. shot a quick look at 
Kate and moved closer to her. 


at HAT lady is this?” Uncle Barry 
wanted to know. 

No one else moved. Everyone seemed 
paralyzed for the moment. 

“She is Miss Maureen Corcoran,” said 
Eugene, “and I am the fortunate man 
who is going to marry her. Will you 
all drink with me?” 
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Uncle Barry was still babbling and 
D. J.’s hand came up swiftly. Not swift- 
ly enough, however, to keep Kate’s glass 
from shaking so that the wine spilled 
in a long stain clear across the beauti- 
ful linen cloth. 

Bridie’s own hand was not quite 
steady. She was fairly heartsick at the 
look on Kate’s face. The stricken, gray, 
old look. 

She heard Vincent beside her smoth- 
ering a groan. 

“Confound him,” he said from _be- 
tween shut teeth; ‘why the devil 
couldn’t he have broken it to her when 
he was alone with her?” 

Then he was adding his own voice 
to the to-do Uncle Barry was making, 
and pounding Eugene on the back, and 
fairly shouting in his effort to cover up 
for his mother’s stony silence. 

But it was Uncle Barry who all un- 
intentionally saved the situation. 








George vs Winston 


A A foreign correspondent 
brought us this G. B. Shaw 
story, which we never heard be- 
fore. 

The bearded playwright had 
sent Winston Churchill a pair 
of tickets to his latest play, en- 
closing a typically caustic mes- 
sage: “Here are opening night 
seats for you and a friend—il 
you have one.” 

Churchill replied promptly, 
returning the tickets. “Sorry I’m 
unable to use these tickets for 
the opening night of your play,” 
he wrote. “But I'd appreciate 
tickets for the second night—if 
there is one.” 

—This Week 











“Sure, 1 thought all the time that it 
was Bridie Eugene was sweet on,” he 
said. 

And at that, for some reason, Kate 
came to her senses. It must have sud- 
denly dawned on her that things might 
be much worse, that Eugene might be 
marrying a litle nobody from one of 
the neighboring farms, as Bridie said 
afterwards to Vincent, to his great glee. 

At any rate, at this point Kate raised 
her head and, looking almost like her- 
self, smiled up at Eugene. 

“You gave me a shock for a moment 





” Kate, 





there, you and your grand surprise,” 
she told him. And picking up her 
glass with a perfectly steady hand, she 
went on, “And when are we to meet 
her? This charming girl who has the 
good sense to be marrying my son?” 

Eugene leaned over and kissed her, 

“Next week end, if all goes well and 
if you will invite her here.” 

“Of course, darling boy, I'll be look- 
ing forward. so much to meeting my 
new daughter,” she said. 


4 ers Barry,” said Eugene now, 
“why don’t you take a good look 
at my young brother?” Handsomely step. 
ping out of the limelight himself. 
“Wouldn’t you say he and Bridie had 
something there between them? Haven't 
you yet caught the meaning of those 
shining faces?” 

“Glory be to God, it’s contagious. I'd 
better be watching my own step,” said 
Uncle Barry. 

And the tumult and shouting was on 
again. 

D. J. made an unprecedented speech 
after this, in which he welcomed Bridie 
into the family, expressing his great 
fondness for herself and Johnno. Going 
on then to speak of Eugene and of how 
he had spared his mother from making 
the great sacrifice of having to leave 
her own beloved home and go up to 
the city to take care of his affairs. A 
sacrifice which she would cheerfully 
have made, as they well knew, but now, 
praise God, it wouldn’t be necessary. 

It didn’t fool anyone, not ever D. J. 
himself, of course, but it was a grand 
speech and a valiant attempt to put 
Kate back upon her throne. 

And she loved it. So that the evening 
ended on a fairly high note. 

“Well, I never thought I'd see the 
time when I'd be grateful for one of 
Uncle Barry’s faux pas,” said Vincent 
to Bridie later. 

And I never thought I'd see the time 
when I'd pity Kate Sheridan, Bridie 
thought, but she kept it to herself. 

Later still she was not quite so sure 
of the pity. 

Kate, wrapped in an old yellow robe, 
had come to see if her guest had every- 
thing for the night. The robe might 
have been cloth-of-gold as Kate wore it. 
Especially when, on the point of leav- 
ing, she spoke of Eugene’s betrothed. 
The elegant Miss Corcoran, whom 
Bridie had seen taking many a first at 
the Dublin horse shows. 

“Judge Brady’s grandchild,” said 
“and Canon Corcoran’s niece. 
And a beauty. I couldn’t have made a 
better choice for him myself.” And she 
added graciously, “And you, Bridie 
dear, will make a good wife for my Vin- 
cent, I’m sure.” 

Aye, Kate was a wonder. 


THE SIGN 












The missionary adds: “The twain shall meet—but 


on the time schedule of the East!” 


by DUNSTAN THOMAS, C.P- 


HAVE been reading the biography 

of Father Kung, the celebrated 
Augustinian missionary who labored 
in our Diocese of Yuanling some thirty 
years ago. The advice he gave to young 
missionaries starting out on_ their 
careers, I think epitomizes the wisdom 
a missionary learns with the years: 
“The shortest road to Heaven in China 
is the way of patience.” 

American missionaries come to China 
keyed to the highest pitch with en- 
thusiasm and zeal, planning to do 
great things for God and souls—but in 
the American way. The enthusiasm and 
zeal do not wane with the years, but, 
endeavoring to follow the injunction 
of St. Paul to be all things to all men 
in order to gain them for Christ, the 
missionary gradually adapts himself to 
the Chinese way. 

As time passes, however, it no longer 
seems preposterous to engage in end- 
less small talk before coming to the 
point; to be polite, courteous, and 
gentle when one is fuming inside to 
tell somebody off; to go at dawn to 
the bus station day after day in the 
futile hope of securing a ticket for the 
one bus of the day; to lie patiently 
for two or three days in a river sampan 
along the shore of a wilderness, waiting 
for the wind to die down in order to 
continue an important journey; or to 
do patiently any one of a thousand 
things that normally would be a source 
of exasperation to an American. 

The missionary adapts himself so 
much to the Chinese way that on re- 
turning to the States he often does not 
change back quickly enough to the 
American way. A returned missionary is 
often puzzling to his confreres, with 
his obliviousness of time and his in- 
definiteness. One such missionary pro- 
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The Way of Patience 


“East is East, and West is West...” 











voked his host into exclaiming: “Say, 
what does China do to you fellows, any- 
way? Yesterday you asked me to buy 
your ticket for this morning’s train, and 
now you say you can just as well go 
tomorrow. Better make up your mind!” 

Yet, as I look back on the years spent 
in China, I find I have on many oc- 
casions left the road that Father Kung 
advised missionaries to travel and have 
taken off along the by-paths. 

During the winter months when the 
mountain trails are so icy that only a 
Chinese with straw sandals can keep 
his footing, it is necessary for me to 
travel by chair in order to make the 
rounds of my mission stations. On one 
such occasion I was absorbed in a book 
as the chair carriers trudged along in 
their easy, rhythmic way when, turning 
the corner of the road, we were con- 
fronted by a lumbering water buffalo 
and its skittish calf completely blocking 
the road. We came to a halt. It was 
just another buffalo to the carriers, and 
they let out with loud yells to shoo the 
creatures off the road. But the buffaloes 
seemed glued and fixed malevolent 
eyes on me as they sniffed the air. A 
native wouldn’t occupy a moment of 
their attention, but a foreigner seems 
to fascinate them. I have some -‘un- 
pleasant memories of water buffaloes 
and can readily recall the misery of 
plunging knee deep into the cold muck 
of a rice paddy after being crowded off 
the path by one of these animals. 

Not desiring a cold dip this time, 
I jumped out of the chair and with my 
cane prodded the mother buffalo to 
force her off the path. She was prob- 
ably surprised by my sudden attack 
and perhaps frightened by my ferocious 
mien for, instead of just stepping off 
the path into the bordering rice paddy, 





W atermelon—a big order for a little 
fellow; but Mama lends a helping hand 


she took to her heels, the terrified calf 
scampering after her. She covered the 
ground fast, and the irate owner who 
had been trailing along behind rent 
the air with curses that I learned later 
were leveled at all foreigners in general 
and at me in particular. I had been 
too hasty and impatient in handling 
the situation. A few yells would have 
accomplished the purpose just as well. 
Then the buffalo, like a lady, would 
have stepped off the patch and given 
me the right of way. I have since 
adopted this approved method and, as 
a result, have kept an unruffled dignity. 

A source of possible irritation and 
annoyance to the missionary is the 
curiosity of the people of the interior 
at the sight of a foreigner and their 
wonderment at his strange appearance 
and actions. Provincial Americans have 
the idea that Americans are the greatest 
people on the earth and must be the 
envy of all others. This complacency 
in their own excellence would recejve 
a rude shock were they to visit the in- 
terior of China. There the presence of 
a foreigner in a small village will 
cause a sensation. Men, women, and 
children will come running out of their 
homes and shops calling to one an- 
other: “Big Nose has arrived!” “Big 
Nose” is their apt colloquialism for any 
one not a Chinese with a little nose. 

From then on there is no privacy 
for the stranger. If he goes into a shop 
to buy something, the crowd will be 
at his heels to see what he is buying 
and to discover if he is smart enough 
to know the price has been rigged for 
him. If he stops at a restaurant (and 
most of the eating places will be the 
sidewalk café type), the crowd will 
gather at his table, snickering or ap- 
plauding, as the case may be, accord- 
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ing to his dexterity with the chopsticks. 
They will cry out in surprise that he 
can eat food other than bread, which 
is unavailable in the villages. They 
think foreigners live on bread and 
bread alone. If there is no mission in 
the village and the missionary goes to 
a hotel, some of the crowd will even 
push into his room and examine his 
luggage, if they are not politely but 
firmly dissuaded from doing so. 
Children, after they have gotten over 
their first fears of the foreigner, will 
call names after him, much as thought- 
less and unruly American children do 
to a Chinese laundryman in America. 
In China, the usual offensive name will 
be “Foreign Devil!” Any direct attempt 
to teach these thoughtless children 
manners is usually harder on the mis- 
sionary than the insult. One missionary 
once undertook such a task. After be- 
ing taunted by a little boy standing in 
the doorway of his home, the mission- 
ary followed the boy into the house to 
see his parents. There he confronted 
the parents with the unmannerliness of 
their son. He thought they would carry 
on from there and he would be on his 
way. But he was not to get off so 
easily. The parents would be contented 
with nothing less than talking over this 
matter with the missionary for the space 
of four hours, and afterward setting off 
a salvo of firecrackers at the mission 
gate. The only sensible way for the 
missionary to conduct himself in the 
face of this curiosity and wonderment 
on the part of the natives is to develop 
the same unabashed childish stare they 
have, gazing at them, and pretending 
to be just as stupid as they think he is. 
\ priest’s cook will often put patience 
to the test. No matter how often you 
plead with these individuals to give you 
ample warning when the supply of 
some foodstuff is running low, they 
invariably will remain silent till the 
supply is gone. Even then they will 
not speak but leave you to discover 
the fact for yourself under the most 
exasperating circumstances. They will 
place the empty sugar bowl on the 
table or perhaps cook a meal without 
salt. When you complain about the 
empty bowl or the saltless food, ah! 
then that is their moment! With 
widened eyes and sweeping gestures 
they will proclaim: “No more—finished!” 


UT it is especially in regard to 

medicine that the missionary has to 
adopt the habit of counting up to ten. 
The missionary will usually have the 
only stock of foreign drugs in the vil- 
lage and must be doctor to the people. 
Naturally he realizes his own limita- 
tions and doles out his prescriptions 
with care and caution, vainly attempt- 
ing to impress his patients with the 
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same carefulness, But they have a 
happy disregard for the possible dele- 
terious effects of drugs. They are 
blandly optimistic and belieye the more 
drugs they take the quicker should they 
be relieved of their aches and ills. Be- 
cause of this naive faith in drugs, the 
missionary makes it a rule to administer 
all doses personally, for the patient or 
others cannot be depended on to fol- 
low instructions. At times, however, 
when the patient is at a good distance 
and the missionary cannot go to him, 
it will be necessary to give medicine 
to be administered by a third party. In 
that event he will painstakingly give 
his instructions as to the dosage. But 
often in vain. If the medicine is to be 
taken over the space of a couple of 
days, the patient will often be given 
the entire allotment of medicine in 
order to hasten the cure. Why wait a 
couple of days! 

Another little irritating practice is 
to delay the announcement of some- 
one’s need for medicine till a time that 
can cause the greatest excitement and 
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Meet my friend, the water buffalo 


sensation. This will often be just be- 
fore Sunday Mass. The patient prob- 
ably will have been sick for several 
days, but the priest will be told just 
before he vests for Mass. A wild-eyed 
messenger will come rushing into the 
mission yard shouting to one and all 
that the Shen Fu and medicine, both 
corporal and spiritual, are needed. 
Then Shen Fu is faced with the de- 
cision whether he can chance first say- 
ing Mass or should he go immediately 
on the sick call. He will get no real 
help from the messenger, for the lat- 
ter, pleased with his own importance 
and the sensation he is causing, will 
be all the more likely to exaggerate the 
case. 

One Holy Thursday night I received 
one of these sick calls—but by way of 
the telephone. I was in the church 
with the Christians, adoring the Blessed 
Sacrament in our beautiful Repository, 





when I heard the loud and persistent 
ring of the telephone from my room 
adjoining the church. Three of the 
missions of the diocese have phones. 
The others must use the phone in the 
public bureau. For a moment I was 
bewildered. I couldn’t imagine what 
the call would be, though I suspected 
it might be a sick call from any one 
of the seven mission stations under my 
charge. If it should be a distant sick 
call, I had visions of an abrupt end 
to the Holy Week Services. 


PON reaching the phone, I was 

greeted by Wu Augustine, who 
lived: about ten miles away. “Well, 
what’s the matter, Gus?” I asked with 
the best possible grace I could muster 
under the circumstances. “You say your 
child is ill and must have medicine at 
once? Which child? There are four of 
them, you know. Oh! The one to whom 
I gave the medicine yesterday. That's 
Damian, then. Oh, you say it is not 
Damian!” By then I was rather con- 
fused and Mr. Wu became incoherent, 
so I called my catechist, Mr. Chang. 
The latter then took over in an at- 
tempt to untangle Mr. Wu’s message. 
By this time he had much opposition 
with which to contend. The phone 
squawked with static, as most Chinese 
phones do at the most important part 
of a conversation. Besides, we were on 
a party line, and there were interrup- 
tions from others trying to put calls 
through. After many vigorous twists of 
the archaic phone handle, connection 
was resumed, and the ugly grimaces 
of Mr. Chang gradually dissolved into 
pleased smiles. It was the youngest son 
who was sick, a lad of two. The Shen 
Fu’s spiritual administrations were not 
required since the boy was baptized. 
Just medicine immediately, please. “At 
this time of night and with martial law 
in the city!’’” Mr. Chang howled. 

With this, I took over the telephone 
and shouted into it that my dispen- 
sary helper, Mr. Li, would set out 
at once. Mr. Li then went into the 
night on his errand of mercy. In the 
morning he was back with the too- 
frequent story. The father had tried to 
hasten the cure of the child by taking 
him to a native doctor after I had given 
medicine. He kept quiet about my 
ministrations lest the doctor should be 
offended at being the second choice. 
After this meeting of the East and West 
in the stomach of that child, no wonder 
he was sick! 

The missionary, if he is to be con- 
tented and serene in his work, must 
of necessity learn patience. He has the 
example and the grace of the gentle 
Saviour, who was so patient with all, 
to lead him along the shortest road to 
Heaven—the way of patience! 


THE SIGN 





The Cross of God’s Mercy 


God had His own way of 


convincing a gangster that 


crime does not pay 


‘HE purpose of pain on earth is 

not to destroy souls but to save 
them. “However severe may seem the 
hand of the Divine Surgeon,” remarks 
His Holiness, Pius XII, “when He cuts 
with the lancet into the live flesh, it 
is always an active love that guides 
and drives it in, and only the good 
of men and peoples makes Him inter- 
fere in such a painful way.” 

When God sends pain and suffering 
in this life, He always sends His mercy 
with it. In the case of the two thieves 
on Mount Calvary, it is instructive for 
us to watch God’s justice and mercy 
at work. 

The bad thief was a blustering fel- 
low who lived his life as he liked. 
Though he had been made in the 
image of God, yet his life had been 
spent in defacing that likeness. Like 
a lion that would grotesquely try to 
grow into a mouse, this man was madly 
trying to develop into something other 
than God and nature intended. His 
whole life was headed in the wrong 
direction. 

God often sent him 
to no avail. 

Every law of God, every law of 
nature that is violated, piles up a debt 
to be paid. Sooner or later the crooked 
has to be straightened, the wrong 
righted, the falsehood corrected. So 
justice finally caught up with the bad 
thief. 

The last we hear of the poor devil 
is that he is blaspheming Christ in mad 
rebellion against the hand of God's 
justice. 

How different was the answer of the 
good thief to God’s merciful justice. 
He too had led an evil life. He had 
chosen to be an enemy to God and 
man. He had sunk deep into a com- 
fortable, animal sort of existence. For 
a few years he had counted it freedom 
to be a law unto himself, bit by bit, 
the whole territory of his spirit was 
being narrowed down, submerged in 
the flesh, locked tight in animal ego- 
ism. 

Finally justice had caught up with 
him too. As with his companion in 
crime, God showed this man mercy 
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warnings. But 


“Lord, remember me” 


before exacting a final score in the 
life to come. 

As the scientist who wishes to trans- 
form the structure of an atom bom- 
bards it with terrific force to smash 
it, so also the Divine Scientist, when 
operating on a hardened sinner, pounds 
away at him through daily reverses, 
strains his physical powers to the utter- 
most, and finally smashes his egoism 
and silly pride. He does this only to 
let His own divine Light come pouring 
in to rebuild the man’s mind in His 
image; only to let floods of divine love 
come in, remolding the man’s will in 
His likeness. 

In the case of this thief who was 
running down the wrong road of life, 
God finally overtook him, made him 
captive, and pinned him on the cross. 
By nailing him to the cross, God per- 
formed the first major operation on his 
soul. 

We know that a crooked politician 
will seldom think straight as long as 
his own selfish interests are at stake. 
How he will vote on an issue is de- 
termined not by what is good for the 
people but by how his vote will help 
him hang onto his job. A greedy man 
will not think straight about honesty, 
as long as he has a chance to lay easy 
hands on a few hundred dishonest 
dollars and not get caught. 

But take away the politician from 
his job; cut off the thief’s chance for 
greedy gain, and it is remarkable how 
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straight and honest his judgments often 
become. 

So with the thief nailed to the cross. 
God was performing a first major op- 
eration on the poor man’s soul. The 
blocking of the road he _ hitherto 
traveled was of tremendous importance 
psychologically. Henceforth he knew 
that there was no more hope of going 
back to his crimes. His soul was thereby 
left freer-to move in the world of the 
spirit, for God never closes one door 
without opening another—except for 
those in Hell. 

Having thus blocked him on the 
wrong road, God proceeded to invite 
him back on the right road. And it is 
inspiring to watch the progress of this 
grace as the man gradually relinquishes 
his wild egoism, begins to sense the dif- 
ference between good and evil, then 
clearly perceives the difference between 
right and wrong, and finally catches 
and holds the vision of Truth. 

At first there was little response. He 
had been used to leading a life of 
animalistic self-interest. He loved those 
who helped him and hated those who 
hurt him. Thus it happened that his 
first answer to God's cross was one of 
animal rebellion. Like a cornered beast, 
he snarled at his tormentors and hurled 
his curses upon them. He shouted de- 
fiance against heaven and earth. 

Gradually God's grace begins to tell. 
Slowly but surely he is giving up his 
bitter egoism—coming out of himself, 
outward and upward toward God. He 
leaves off his vile language. He grows 
confused—becomes silent. And in silent 
suffering the sinner swiftly becomes the 
great saint. 


HE first sign of any change is seen 
when he begins to sense the differ- 
ence between good and evil. When 
nailed to his cross he had loudly and 
earnestly cursed the mob, heaping de- 
fiant abuse on those who crucified him. 
But he soon saw that the mob was 
ignoring him. Their attention was di- 
rected elsewhere. Their concern cen- 
tered on the Man in the middle. No 
egoist likes to be ignored even by tor- 
mentors. So, deserted by the mob, he 
turns to join them in their brutal at- 
tack on Christ. He matches them word 
for word—jeer for jeer—mocking the 
patient Man at his side. 
Thus it came about that while abus- 
ing Our Lord, the attention of the 
thief fastened itself upon Him, The 
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PILGRIMS AND PRODIGALS 








by LIAM BROPHY 














“May the Holy Year be for all a year of 
purification, and sanctification, of interior 
life and reparation, the year of the great 

















return and the great pardon.” 
(Prayer for the Holy Year) 


Maternal Rome shall spread her summons wide 
To gather to her heart of pulsing prayer 
The legions of her children everywhere; 

And they shall throng to her on every tide, 

Shall tread in hymning hosts the roads that stride 
The world to her: and they shall find her fair 
With an unwaning fairness who doth wear 

Her white immaculate splendor as a bride. 


Maternal Rome shall draw unto her heart 
All famished prodigals, shall gather in 
The lost and lonely ones, and call them home 
From blighted barren places far apart, 
And pardon ancient treasons, cleanse their sin, 
So shall all hearts rest on the heart of Rome. 





conduct of this Man in the middle 
was something new to him. He did not 
shout back. He did not burst forth in 
loud curses—in hateful defiance. He had 
even prayed for their forgiveness. 

Yet the Man was not a coward. He 
seemed to have some secret strength 
that was stronger than all the might 
of the angry mob. There was terrific 
contrast between the wild and brutal 
shouting of the mob that had no cause 
to complain and the silent endurance 
of the Man on the cross who had every 
cause to complain. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all things to myself” 

John 12:32) Our Lord had said. He 
was already doing that. Our Divine 
Saviour was drawing the man’s heart 
to Himself. His example and grace 
were rekindling the sparks of goodness 
left in every man’s heart this side of 
Hell. The thief notices Our Lord’s 
more than human patience—His inward 
calm. He could almost feel the hidden 
strength within Christ. 

Suddenly the light pierces through 
the clouds. It’s now clear as day. The 
Man on that middle cross is better 
than that angry mob at His feet. In 
some mysterious way, He is even bet- 
ter off than His inhuman tormentors. 
That mob is something evil! And that 
Man is radiating sheer goodness! 

Thus divine grace manifested its first 
conquest of the man’s soul, as the poor 
fellow saw clearly the mighty, clean- 
cut difference between good and evil. 

Having first noticed Our Lord, he 
then came to respect Him. The more 
the poor fellow looked at Him, the 
more his respect mounted into admira- 
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tion; which showed that he was being 
drawn away from his own egoism. 
Tortured men do not easily forget their 
own pain to gaze in admiration at 
others. 

While his admiration continued to 
grow, his companion on the outside 
cross suddenly let loose a fury of fresh 
blasphemy against Our Lord. A while 
ago this horrible language would have 
been taken for granted. But now it cuts 
across the ears of the thinking thief, 
like a whip. Instinctively, completely 
forgetful of self, he turns to his com- 
panion in crime and rebukes him. He 
has absolutely no doubt that his partner 
is wrong; that he ought to shut up. 
In silencing his criminal partner, he 
turns his back on his own criminal 
life. 

“Have you no fear of God?” he warns 
him. This remark shows how his mind 
is working. He had seen sheer good- 
ness shining forth from the suffering 
Christ. From that example, aided by 
grace, his mind has risen to thoughts 
of the source of all goodness, God Him- 
self. 

His next remark shows how greatly 
his mind has been purified and his will 
strengthened. It shows that he not only 
senses the clear-cut difference between 
good and evil, but between right and 
wrong. He feels impelled not only to 
admit what is right—but to rush to its 
defense. “We indeed suffer justly. We 
deserve what we are getting. But this 
Man has done no wrong!” 

How startling indeed to hear such 
words from a man who, shortly before, 
was dragging his soul in the muck of 
the world. It’s so hard to find a man 





in ordinary life who is perfectly honest; 
who recognizes and fully admits his 
faults, and admits he deserves to be 
punished. To find such a confession 
from the lips of a crucified thief—that 
is a triumph of God's grace. 

What heights his soul was truly at- 
taining is shown furthermore by the 
man’s burning desire to champion the 
right, to rush to the defense of Christ, 
to be an apostle, preaching truth and 
defending the honor and glory of God! 
Into the face of the whole world, be- 
fore the tribunal of the Jewish nation, 
before the officials of the Roman Em- 
pire, before the scattered multitude he 
shouts his testimony: “This Man has 
done nothing wrong” (Luke 23:41). 

God’s grace continues working within 
his soul. Its vital activity is less and 
less impeded by egoism. Long since, the 
thief forsook the idol of self once en- 
throned on the altar of his soul. His 
true self is emerging. It is falling down 
in adoration before God. He has al- 
ready reminded the other thief that 
they have to face God as their judge. 

The time is short. Seconds are run- 
ning out. The Divine Surgeon has 
struck. The wound has been made. The 
false ego has been pierced. The poison 
has been let out. God is now filling up 
the soul with Himself. “If anyone love 
me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
to him and make our abode with Him” 
(John 14:23). 


OD is quickly bringing to full flower 

the mighty virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity—beautifully preparing him 
for companionship in life everlasting. 
And so finally the noble thief sees the 
clearest difference between truth and 
falsehood. All he had hitherto lived for, 
fought for, hated and lied and cheated 
for, now appeared for what it was—the 
shadows of good at best; filth at worst. 
His mind, brilliantly illumined, now 
opens out on the vast horizons of life 
everlasting. This glorious Person beside 
him, he is convinced, is the King of that 
life—Master of life and death. 

In the honesty of his soul he is fully 
aware that he does not deserve such a 
rich reward. He knows he merits suf- 
fering. But trustful in the power of 
this King beside him, who knows how 
to transfer suffering into something 
good, he turns to Him and whispers, 
“Lord, remember me when thou com- 
est into thy kingdom” (Luke 23:42). 

Our Lord then set the final seal of 
divine approval on the last act of this 
spiritual drama when, through His own 
parched and bleeding lips He victori- 
ously whispered back, “Amen I say to 
thee, this day thou shalt be with me 
in paradise” (Luke 23:43). 
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by ART BUOMIRSKI 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM GILL 


S 
HE United States is the (\¢ 
elearning nation on 

earth, but we’re not alone in 

our devotion to the elastic Gou 
stick. The whole world is chew- 

ing with us, and there’s scarcely 

a bit of terra firma on which the 
Fraternity of the Moving Jaw 

does not claim a brother. 

Millions of American jaws champ 

away at fifteen billion sticks of chewing 
gum annually—which, combined into 
one giant wad, would tip the scales 
at a hundred million pounds. 
Or—if you prefer your statistics 
by the mile—laid end to end, 
the gum-sticks consumed in 
America per year make a path 
700,000 miles long. 

We're also the gum-producingest na- 
tion on earth. Three of our thirty 
manufacturers make about 95 per cent 
of the world’s supply, and chewing gum 
is a $150,000,000 business. 

For this bonanza, manufacturers are 
indebted to a Mexican general, a 
Jersey City chemist, the doughboys of 
1917, and the GI’s of World War II. 

The Mexican general was Santa 
Anna, who first introduced chewing 
gum into the United States. Just before 
the Civil War, the political climate got 
too hot for Anna down Meéjico-way. So 
the General made a hurried journey 
to Staten Island, New York. To quiet 
his ruffled nerves, the Mexican brass 
hat had brought with him a supply of 
chicle, the gummy latex of the Chico 
Zapote trees, which abound in_ his 
native land. 

Thomas Adams, a Jersey City chemist, 
visited the exile and found him pur- 
suing his native pastime of chicle-chew- 
ing, The scientist became interested in 
the gummy substance and, via the na- 
tive American pastime of chewing the 
rag, he got the General to tell him all 
about chicle. 

Investing fifty-five dollars, the young 
chemist sent to Mexico for a supply of 
chicle and went into the gum_busi- 
ness. Using his kitchen as a plant, he 
whipped up batches of the new product. 
Gum stuck to the popular fancy within 
a very short time. The first chicle-chew 
was marketed in chunks, like taffy; 
sticks came later. Licorice was the first 
flavoring material used. 
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A Mexican general and a Jersey chemist helped 


introduce gum chewing to America and the world 


LMOST overnight Adams saw his 
gummy dream. balloon into big 
business. A number of manufacturers 
entered the industry. But Adams still led 
the field and eventually absorbed a 
number of his competitors. At the end 
of the century, the Adams Company 
was combined with four others to form 
what today is one of the world’s lead- 
ing manufacturing companies in the 
chewing gum field. 
Meanwhile, an enterprising young 
soap and baking-powder salesman was 
carefully watching the increased move- 
ment of American jaws. In 1892 he 
decided to desert lather and leavening 
for the more rapidly rising field of 
chicle chewing. This ex-soap salesman 
contracted with a large manufacturer 
to make gum for him. By offering 
premiums, ranging from alarm clocks 
and coffee grinders to large showcases, 
to dealers who would sell his gum, he 
managed to get his product before the 
public eye. And it wasn’t long before 
his product was between the public’s 
jaws. The new gum _ tycoon 
Wrigley. 

In 1899 Wrigley introduced Spear- 
mint. Contrary to expectations, the new 
flavor didn’t sell. After eight years of 
mediocre sales, Wrigley staked his all 
on $300,000 worth of advertising, and 
it paid off big. 

In 1917, our doughboys went to 
Europe. Gum went with them, in the 
packages they received from home, in 
canteens, and in their rations. Amid 
the stress of war, chicle proved itself. 


was— 


ogether with allied soldiers who had 
never before chewed gum, our boys 
found it satisfying for its nerve-sooth- 
ing and relaxing effects. In the brief 
course of one year, gum chewing be- 
came firmly established. 

By the time that gum had become 
a streamlined international traveler, 
this is what it consisted (and still con- 
sists) of: chicle—15 per cent, other gums 
—I14 per cent, flavoring—l per cent, 
sugar—70 per cent. 

Chicle and other gums are shipped 
to the U. S. from Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and the Far East in twenty-five- 
pound blocks. At factories these blocks 
are ground, heated to a molten state, 
and refined. Chicle is blended in 
proper proportions with other gums, 
and the chewy base is then poured into 
mixing kettles, where confectioners’ 
sugar and syrup are added. While the 
sweetened mixture is being cooked, 
flavoring oils and essences are added. 
Next the batch is kneaded and rolled 
to the desired thickness. Powdered 
sugar is sprinkled on the gum as it 
passes from the rollers to the scoring 
and cutting knives. 

The GI's role as gum-ambassador 
was far more impressive than his dad's. 
Each soldier in World War Ii annually 
consumed 670 sticks of chicle. Most of 
these he chewed himself; but, generous 
and soft-hearted as he was, he shared 
many of them with peoples of all races, 
creeds, and colors, in all parts of the 
world. There are few places on the 
globe where a gum wrapper has not 
marked the spot where some GI passed. 

The benefits of chewing gum have 
always been a moot question. But not 
to the manufacturers who make many 
claims for it: it is beneficial to the 
mouth and teeth because it exercises 
both the teeth and gum tissues; it helps 
to develop mouth structure; it elimi- 
nates digestive disorders and helps to 
keep weight down by providing a sub- 
stitute for food between meal times; it 
helps digestion by promoting the flow 
of saliva; it is helpful in relieving thirst 
and in relaxing tired or over-tense 
nerves. Of all these claims only the last 
is generally accepted. 

So, the next time you find yourself 
glued to your theater seat or your foot 
adhering to the pavement, console 
yourself with the thought that you're 
tied down to a big industry. 
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War Orphans — THEN and \OW 





O other conflict in history has had so tremendous an 
effect on children as the recent war. It has scattered 
in its wake millions of orphans far and wide. The most 
tragic among these are the displaced and refugee children 
who were torn away from their homes, who saw their parents 
die in combat, in bombings, or along the road to exile. 

The United States, through special legislation and the 
agencies of the Catholic Church, is trying to gather these 
waifs together, provide a home for them, and restore in 
some way their lost childhood. 

Up to the present, over seven hundred orphans have been 
brought to the United States by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Recently there came to our attention a set 
of pictures which show better than any description in words 
the success of the resettlement of some of these youngsters 
in the United States. 













Then 
Henry Michniak, farm slave for Hitler 


\bove, left, is a picture of Henry Michniak as he appeared 
in 1944. Henry was born in June, 1929 in France, to which 
country his parents emigrated from Poland. When he was 
a mere baby his mother died, and the father sent the boy 
and his older sister back to live with their maternal grand- 
parents. 

During the war Henry was conscripted for slave labor in 
Germany and worked on a farm until the area in which he 
worked was liberated by the American Army. He tells how 
he is one of many boys who survived appalling living con- 
ditions. When the U. S. Army passed by the farm on which 
he was working, Henry was taken and placed in an. army 
camp where, together with some other boys picked up in 
the area, he worked in the army mess and then later was 
placed in a children’s center. The boy has always shown an 
extraordinary talent for drawing, wood carving, and sculptur- 









ing. He has a quiet and gentle personality. Although he 
tried many times to contact his sister, he was unsuccessful 
and then decided that he would like to come to the United 
States. He wants to take up medicine. 

First column, right, is Henry's latest picture after graduation 
from high school. He will now be given an opportunity to 
study in his chosen field. 
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Tadeusz Skibicki, conscript factory worker 


The story of Tadeusz Skibicki is more than a story of 
just one boy. It is the record of a whole family. Tadeusz 
is one of eight children who, with their father, were brought 
into Germany to work in a factory, in 1943. Their mother 
died just a few days before they were taken away from home, 
and the father died a month after they arrived in Germany. 
Their oldest sister, Sofia, who was then twenty years of age, 
took upon herself the responsibility of trying to keep the 
family together under these trying circumstances. Tadeusz 
can describe many air raids which the family survived, al- 
though his four-year-old brother lost a leg in one of them. 

After the liberation, the children were gathered together 
in a displaced persons camp. The six youngest were trans- 
ferred to a special children’s center, and Sofia went along 
to work in the center in order that she might be close to 
the brothers and sisters with whom she had shared so many 
hardships. 

Today the entire family is in the United States. Sofia is 
in domestic service and Stephan, an older brother, is work- 
ing on a farm. The five younger children are in an institu- 
tion under the care of the Felician Sisters, in Lodi, New 
Jersey. It has not been possible to find a foster home that 
would receive all of the children, who persevere in their 
devoted family spirit and firmly refuse to be separated from 
one another. 


Above, right, is the latest picture we have of Tadeusz, who 
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Americans have been shocked at news reports telling of the 


destitution and grief of displaced persons, particularly children. 


Here are some happy sequels, made possible by American hospitality 





is now sixteen years old and who dreams of becoming a 
priest. He has been given the opportunity for further study 
at Saints Cyril and Methodius Seminary in Orchard Lake, 
Michigan. 


Electrician Schoolboy 


Richard Kaminski, thirteen-year-old wireman 


A lot of tragic adventure has been crowded into the young 
life of Richard Kaminski, one of six children, who lived in 
a small town in Poland. In May, 1942, his parents were 
told to deliver Richard to the German authorities for work 
in Germany. Along with a group of other children, he was 
brought to a small town near Nuremberg. Although only 
thirteen years of age at the time, he was one of an eighty- 
man team that worked on telephone lines all over Germany. 
Through a fortunate coincidence in April, 1945, he came 
in contact with his oldest sister who was also brought to 
Germany for work. She told him that when she left home 
the village was in flames and that she became separated from 
the family and did not know what happened to them. 
Richard has been unable since that time to find any trace 
of his family. 

After the liberation Richard met an American army cap- 
tain who gave him an opportunity to work in the army mess 
and read books, which he loved very much. It was through 
his contacts with the American Army that he was able to 
learn definitely that his sister, who until that time was for 
him the only survivor of the family, had been killed in an 
air raid in Berlin. 

Richard was among the more fortunate of the boys, be- 
cause he graduated from elementary school and had one 
year of academic high school in the center where the army 
placed him. He is extremely talented in mathematics, and 
his inclination is toward architecture. He will be given every 
Opportunity for further study. This latest picture, above, 
right, shows Richard as a high school junior. 
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In Germany In America 


Antoni Kasprzak, munitions laborer 


Antoni Kasprzak lived with his mother, two brothers, and 
four sisters in a small town in Poland until the Germans 
took four of them for slave labor into Germany. Antoni 
was put to work in an ammunition factory and remembers 
vividly the long days when he began work before daybreak 
and returned home after dark. 

After the liberation Antoni made his way to a displaced 
persons center. Although the American authorities have 
given him every assistance possible, he has been unable to 
find any trace of his family. 

The latest picture of Antoni is shown above, right. School 
records disclose that he has been among the best of the 
students. He learns easily and has turned out to be a typical 
boy with an enthusiastic love for sports, like so many of the 
American companions with whom he is studying. He is 
noted for his eagerness to help others, even to the extent of 
putting his personal interests in the background. He wants 
to be a priest. 

* * ” 


Ta are just a few stories of intense human suffering. 
Today there is no recrimination in the hearts of any 
of these boys, but only a childlike capacity* to forget the 
past. Charity and forgiveness have become a part of the 
deep gratitude they feel. to the Americans who have given 
them an opportunity to live in the United States. 

To all those who have been close to them, these young- 
sters serve as a vivid example as to what can be done for 
victims of war in a country which takes them to its heart. 
They are, indeed, among the fortunate few. And they are 
the first to ask Americans to help thousands of other chil- 
dren like themselves to obtain the opportunity to come here. 
There is no doubt of their consciousness of the example 
they feel they must give, so that Americans will be persuaded 
to open the doors of their hearts to the thousands of chil- 
dren who are waiting in so many parts of the world for the 
chance to come to America. 


by REV. ALOYSIUS J. WYCISLO 
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nited Nations 
Nursery 


The children of the 
U. N. delegates learn and 
play together as their 
parents strive for peace 
for them and all the 


children of tomorrow 


Judy Miller of New Zealand munches 
on toast as she listens to the phono- 
graph music that is played at meals. 





Diana Tsou of China and Julian Paden of U. S. Plenty of fresh air is prescribed. Marianne Von 
watch the record as they listen to a musical story. Utfall of Sweden shouts as she reaches top of bars. 
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e Who takes care of the children of the 
delegates of the United Nations while the 
busy parents conduct the important busi- 
ness of the U. N.? The preschool tots of the 
representatives form a little conclave of 
their own at the United Nations Nursery. 

The school has an attendance of forty 
children representing thirteen nationalities. 


—— 
Pe 


- 


A Chinese girl and an American boy play house. 


They are taught French and English, the 
two working languages of the U. N., and are 
encouraged to learn their own mother 
tongues. The children learn and play to- 
gether totally unaware of the strifes that 
exist on the adult level of the U.N. This 
democratic harmony among the tots pro- 
vides a valuable lesson to their parents. 


Linda Fruhauf of Czecho-Slovakia paints a picture, 


The Nursery is a modernized Colonial farmhouse. and Diana Tsou holds doll up to inspect masterpiece. 


Mrs. Joyce Volland of Austria tells a story. Pic- 


Dietitian Martha Johnson of U. S. serves a well-bal- 
tures are used as many do not understand English. 


anced meal to tots from England, China, and Italy. 
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Marshal Rokossowsky 


H° tight Moscow’s grip on Poland 
has become was made known to the 
world when Soviet Marshal Rokossowsky 
was appointed Marshal of Poland and 
Polish Minister of National Defense. 
Done under the guise of a request from 
Polish puppet President Bierut, because 
of the Soviet Marshal’s military record 
and popularity among the Poles, it was 
in fact the imposition of a Soviet gover- 
nor on Poland, despite continual Soviet 
demands in United Nations quarters 
that there shall be no interference in 
the internal affairs of another state. 

Instead of being popular, Rokossow- 
sky is hated by the Poles, for he was 
commander of the Soviet army that was 
deliberately and according to plan 
halted on the outskirts of Warsaw dur- 
ing the 1944 uprising while the Ger- 
mans destroyed the city and killed or 
took prisoners its defenders, thus weak- 
ening future resistance to Soviet domi- 
nation of the country. But no Soviet 
general or official could be popular in 
Poland, because Moscow demands Russi- 
fication of Poland; not communization, 
which might lead to the emergence of 
1 Polish Tito, but Russification. 

The Polish army got immediate atten- 
tion from Rokossowsky. Moscow has 
good reason to doubt its reliability, and 
a shake-up has occurred in the depart- 
ment of army political education. All 
army reserve officers, men and women, 
born between 1895-1909 have been or- 
dered to register; likewise all men with 
higher education born between 1900- 
1918. Report has it that such registra- 
tion is to enable the regime to weed 
out the element dangerous to the “‘peo- 
ple’s democracy” in case of internal or 
international trouble. 





ANN SU CARDWELL, author of “Poland 
and Russia,” lived in Poland for many 
years, leaving there when the Reds in- 
vaded. Her articles on Eastern European 
affairs have appeared in many leading 
publications. 
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In Moscow-Ruled Poland 





On the Russian timetable for crushing the Catholic 


Church, Poland is the next stop. Already the people are being 


oppressed and their religion is being taken from them 





by ANN SU CARDWELL 


The regime officials, the press, and 
the Soviet puppet manipulators have 
long been calling for increased produc- 
tion in all spheres. National holidays 
and special events are used as occasions 
to incite workers to greater effort. On 
Stalin’s seventieth birthday, every indus- 
try and collective had to make him a 
thanks offering in the form of extraordi- 
nary output, in addition to actual gifts 
of great value. “Work competition” was 
instituted some time ago, with the pur- 
pose of establishing permanent rivalry 
among comparable industries, thus in- 
suring constantly increasing production. 
The Poles, recognizing in this the Polish 
equivalent of Soviet Stakhanovite prac- 
tice, refused to be lured into “competi- 
tion” which results in physical exhaus- 
tion, constantly raised production quotas, 
and pay increase for the strongest only. 

Dwindling production compelled the 
regime to take steps with regard to coal, 
Poland’s chief export item. The miners 
have been put into uniform, rank has 
been carefully worked out from the new- 
est recruit in the pits to the manager, 
and insignia indicate rank. 

The promised plenty in Poland has 
receded into the distance. Food prices 
went up in January, in some cases as 
much as 15 per cent. Clothing prices 
also jumped. To offset this the regime 
announced a 5 per cent rise in wages. 
The average worker earns between 9,000 
and 15,000 zlotys a month. A yard of 
good woolen material costs over 9,000 
zlotys. Figure the cost of a man’s suit 
or a woman’s dress at that rate. One 
pound of meat, just average, costs 200 
zlotys. 

Collectivization, feared and hated by 
the Polish peasants, is being advanced 
cautiously, not under the name of col- 
lective farming but under that of pro- 
duction co-operatives. Indirectly, how- 
ever, pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the owners of individual holdings. 
The Peasant Co-operative controls the 
sale of seed grain, tools, fertilizer, and 
all farm equipment. It is a regime in- 








strument and can withhold when and 
where it wishes. Taxes are another form 
of pressure. Undoubtedly the authori- 
ties could force collectivization upon 
Poland, but, despite Soviet demands, 
they fear to use terror tactics, aware of 
the hostile feelings of the peasants and 
the lengths to which they might go. 

Distribution of all production is rap- 
idly becoming a state monopoly. Large 
national department stores now operate’ 
in all Polish cities and larger towns. 
More recently established retail stores 
already number over 35,000. These, sup- 
plied by state-owned warehouses, nat- 
urally undersell private shops which are 
one by one compelled to close their 
doors. Poles must now sell to the state 
at a price the state fixes and buy from 
the state, again at state-set prices. 

Education in all its aspects is in the 
hands of Soviet-trained Ministry of Edu- 
cation officials. Texts have been revised 
more than once and continue to un- 
dergo revision. Soviet decrees on the 
teaching of science—biology, for in- 
stance—are binding upon the’ Poles, In 
the earlier Polish revisions there was 
favorable mention of puppet officials 
now in shadow or completely discred- 
ited; and it is imperative that all such 
references be removed from school texts 
that must first of all inculcate loyalty to 
the Soviet Union and Stalin. 

From the nursery through the univer- 
sity there is intense indoctrination of 
the Stalin cult. Teachers are urged to 
develop a class consciousness in their 
pupils. Children must be made “politi- 
cally conscious.” That is not an urging 
but an order. 

There are adult classes in Russian, 
and all Poles are urged to learn that 
language and familiarize themselves with 
Russian literature, which means Com- 
munist literature. Innumerable meetings 
are held in shops and industrial plants, 
schools and offices, which workers and 
employees are compelled to attend. 

Polish civilization has been Western 
and Christian for a thousand years. 
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Moscow has willed to destroy it, de- 
Christianize it, turn Poland about and 
make it face East. Hence the vilification 
and repudiation of the Polish past as 
well as the West. 

The anti-Church campaign, lulled for 
a while, has begun again with the arrest 
and trial of three priests and their sen- 
tence to long prison terms. The fantas- 
tic charges were the same in each case— 
“enemies of the people’s Poland and 
agents of the Vatican policy.” The trial 
was soon over, only eight days from be- 
ginning to end. Two of the priests de- 
nied the charges, the third, who had 
been tortured, confessed. That both 
physical and mental torture is employed 
is an established fact. Monsignor Kaczyn- 
ski, who was arrested the first of last 
May and has been held incommunicado 
ever since, is reported to be broken in 
health. It is expected that he will be 
brought to trial when the regime 
lieves that he can be made to involv 
the Church in trouble. 

The regime press gave much space to 
the trial referred to above and attacked 
the clergy in general, the Vatican, and 
the Holy Year. Fresh moves by the re- 
gime are awaited, as the bishops or- 
dered the clergy and religious not to 
obey the registration order issued them 
last autumn. Compliance would put the 
Church in Poland at the mercy of the 
regime. Loyalty to the Church is so 
strong among all classes of the people 
that it appears the Red authorities are 
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Polish soldiers sing as they march before representatives of the Iron Curtain countries 


unwilling to take drastic action hastily. 

However, measures that hamper re- 
ligious activity are taken. Toward the 
end of January, the Government struck 
at the Church by taking over the 
Church's largest welfare institution, Ca- 
ritas, and putting it under state control. 
Hampering measures are constant, such 
as ordering work squads, volunteer as 
well as compulsory, to report at the 
hours of Church services. Shops have 
been ordered to keep open on Sunday. 
And organizations wishing to have out- 
door activities must get permits for each 
occasion. That means that all religious 
processions and pilgrimages require per- 
mits from the regime before they can 
be undertaken—a regime bent upon the 
destruction of the Church’s influence 
and power. 


NOTHER regime approach—a new 
one—is through attack on the Cath- 
lic University of Lublin, which in every 
respect is a purely Catholic-conducted 
and -supported institution. Infiltration 
among the students, the regular pro- 
cedure of Communists in student or- 
ganizations, spearheaded the vicious at- 
tack which followed and the press de- 
mand that the authorities take action 
against the University. The whole has 
all the marks of a carefully prepared 
plot with the end foreseen before the 
beginning. 
While Polish youth on the whole are 
loyal to faith and country, there is 
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anxiety over the future among the eld- 
ers. Training schools for active Com- 
munist workers are now numerous in 
Poland and thousands of “graduates” 
have come out of them. Other thousands 
of young Poles who were sent to the 
USSR for training are back in Poland to 
carry out Soviet teaching. And be it ob- 
served that in this teaching it is the 
Stalin cult, the greatness of Russia, that 
occupies first place. Stalin outshines 
Marx and Lenin. What youth sees at 
the theater, the movies, the club, what 
youth reads in newspapers, magazines, 
books, what youth hears at lectures, in 
camp, over the radio—everything is sat- 
urated with propaganda for Russia and 
Stalin and with hatred for the West. 

Furthermore, youth’s parents must 
outwardly conform. The eyes and ears 
of the secret police are everywhere. A 
member of the family, brought under in- 
human pressure, may be an informer, 
hoping thus to save not himself but the 
family. A Soviet Marshal is virtual gov- 
ernor of Poland, and behind him, on 
Polish soil, is a significant number of 
well-equipped Red troops. This is the 
“free, strong Poland” Stalin once said 
he wanted. 

And yet Poles defy. Posters advertis- 
ing the “Month of Polish-Soviet Friend- 
ship” (November, 1949) carried the line 
“Thirty Days of Polish-Soviet Friend- 
ship,” which was amended to read, “And 
not one day more”—to the delight of 
all but the authorities. 
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Holy Cross 


Having been fairly successful in our 
predictions for the last two pennant 
races in baseball, your sports editor 
thought he would turn his attention to 
basketball before the current season be- 
gan, and thereupon, in the December 
issue of THE SIGN we rated the top cage 
teams on what we figured they would do 
for 1949-50. Coming to Holy Cross we 
wrote “Holy Cross is a soft touch by 
comparison with the George Kaften, 
Dermit O'Connell, and Joe Mullaney 
sparked team.” You will gather from it 
that the three stars mentioned had grad- 
uated. Our thoughts were that without 
them the Crusaders couldn’t possibly be 
as good. It was like saying that the 
Yankees would be soft without DiMag- 
cio, Henrich, and Rizzuto. Or that the 
Red Sox would be lost without Wil- 
liams, Parnell, and Kinder. 

The ink was hardly dry on the De- 
cember issue before we received a polite 
but firm letter from student Paul R. 
Larkin of Holy Cross who took strong 
exception to our comments on the Holy 
Cross five. He also reminded us that we 
overlooked one Bob Cousy in our ap- 
praisal. 

Your editor is very happy to report at 
this time that he was wrong and Mr. 
Larkin was very right indeed. As we go 
to press the Holy Cross basketball team 
is the hottest thing since last summer, 
and Mr. Larkin is the best prophet. 
The Crusaders are currently unbeaten 
Gosh! I hope I don’t put the whammy 
on them) and have enjoyed the top 
rating in all national polls for some 
time. Furthermore, Cousy gives evidence 
of being close to the best player in the 
land and seems a cinch to make every 
\ll-American. And, while we're about 
it, how about a nomination for Coach 
of the Year for Lester J]. Sheary, who 
has done such a remarkable job with the 
Crusaders. There may have been better 
coaching performances than that turned 
in by Sheary at Worcester, but yours 
truly hasn’t heard of them. 

Coming back to Cousy, the Holy Cross 
co-captain has been putting on an amaz- 
ing show all season. A master of basket- 
ball legerdemain, he can dribble (be- 
hind his back, too), pass, shoot, set up 
plays, steal the ball, and anything else 
that can be done on the court. On a 
three-game Christmas trip Cousy had 
them goggle-eyed in Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and Syracuse. He scored 63 points 
in the three games, leading his team to 
a clean sweep. After he scored 24 points 
against Bowling Green at Cleveland, the 
papers howled, “Bring back Cousy and 
Holy Cross.” The Crusaders played to 
standing room in all three cities, and 
Cousy delighted the throng each time. 
\fter his performance against Kansas, 
John Barry, Boston Globe basketball ex- 
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pert, wrote, “Bob Cousy will soon have 
to apply for membership in the Ameri- 
can Society of Magicians.” 

Cousy’s shooting is deceptive and un- 
orthodox. He has a greater variety of 
shots than any college hoopster in the 
game. A resident of St. Albans, New 
York, he scored 1193 points, a college 
record in his first three seasons. A senior, 
he stands one inch over the six foot 
mark. He has been unanimous all-New 
England and all-Eastern selection the 
last three years and received All-Ameri- 
can mention a year ago. 

Coming back to our basketball ratings 
in the December issue of THE SIGN, we 
note that we were right about one thing. 
We ended the basketball appraisal by 
saying that this is the year for the dark 
horse. It certainly is. A dark horse, rid- 
den by a Crusader in shining armor. 


Maxim 


The knockout victory of Joey Maxim 
over Freddie Mills for the light heavy- 
weight championship of the world re- 
turns to this country the second of the 
two titles that had strayed to Europe in 
recent years. The other, of course, was 
the middleweight crown which the ill- 
fated Marcel Cerdan had lost to Jake 
LaMotta last June in Detroit. 

Maxim’s win over the game Britisher 
came as no surprise to those of us who 
know how good a fighter the Cleve- 
lander is, but the real surprise was that 
he should score a kayo. Maxim, a fine 
boxer, who himself could take a good 
punch, had never been tabbed as hav- 
ing a punch that could bowl over a 
good opponent. And Mills was rated a 
good opponent because of his fights with 
Lesnevich and Woodcock. At least Mills 
was put down as sturdy and durable. 
However, when Joey from Cleveland 
put him down, he proved to be neither. 
Perhaps Maxim, at twenty-eight, is find- 
ing his punch late in his fistic career. 

As I have intimated, ringwise vet- 
erans have said that Maxim, aside from 
his lack of good punching power, is a 
fine fighter. He has extended the best 
of the current heavyweights (the retired 
Louis excepted, of course) to the limit 
—these being Ezzard Charles and Jer- 





sey Joe Walcott. Also he won the Ameri- 
can light heavy title from Gus Lesnevich, 

Unfortunately, Maxim happens to be 
one of those individuals who fails to 
show his best wares when he hits the 
big town. His two appearances in New 
York have hardly left the public clamor. . 
ing for more. He was matched in the 
Garden with Olle Tandberg following 
the latter’s surprise victory over Joe 
Baksi in Sweden, and the result was one 
of the worst main events in years. This 
I might say was no fault of Maxim's. 
Neither Maxim nor anyone else could 
have looked good against Tandberg 
who, as Bill Corum said, was as wild as 
a night in the Yukon. He hasn’t hit 
Maxim yet. Maxim outboxed him by 
three miles and won without any trouble, 
But, despite Maxim’s efforts, it was a 
terrible fight. Unfortunately, whenever 
anyone thought of Tandberg after that, 
they thought of Maxim also, which was 
unfair. 

Maxim’s other effort in New York was 
a losing bout to an ordinary battler 
named John Thomas. This must be put 
down as an off-night to which any ath- 
lete is entitled occasionally. 

In the rest of the country, though, 
Maxim has been a fine fighter and his 
win should pep up the light heavy class, 
which certainly needed a shot in the 
arm. He is smart, as good a boxer as you 
will find anywhere, and takes a punch 
very well. If, as is possible, he suddenly 
has found a punch, he will be mighty 
tough not only in his own class but in 
the heavy ranks as well. 

Maxim is managed by Doc Kearns, 
who is an amazing story all by himself. 
Can you imagine a fight manager turn- 
ing up with two champions thirty-one 
years apart and having another one in 
between? Well, that’s what Kearns has 
done. He guided the immortal Jack 
Dempsey to the heavyweight champion- 
ship in 1919; later he managed Mickey 
Walker, when the Toy Bulldog of Rum- 
son, New Jersey, won the middleweight 
crown; and now he comes up with 
Maxim and the “Cruiserweight” title, as 
they call it in old Albion. 


An amazing person, Doctor. Kearnsy-es= 


and one who has supplied many ,a har- 
ried boxing writer with a good yarn 
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when needed and who will continue to 
do so now that he’s got a new champ. 


Barry 


The historic and glamorous sport of 
track and field will have to delve deep 
into its lore to find a more interesting 
and gifted performer than John Joe 
Barry, the American Irish-American, if 
you will pardon me for coining an ex- 
pression. For John Joe, a current popu- 
lar favorite on the boards, is all of that. 
Born in Joliet, Illinois, he was taken 
to Ireland at the age of four and now 
returns nineteen years later to enter Vil- 
lanova College as an American citizen. 

The “Balincurrie Hare,” as John Joe 
has been termed, was voted the outstand- 
ing Irish athlete of 1949. What an in- 
teresting twist of fate it would be should 
his footracing improve enough for him 
to be voted the outstanding American 
athlete of 1950. At that, it wouldn’t have 
to improve too much over his grand 
performances of last year, for his mile 
in four minutes, eight and _ six-tenths 
seconds was the third best in the world 
in 1949. 

Barry holds all Irish records from one 
to three miles, and at the latter dis- 
tance he turned in a sparkling 13:56.2 
to beat the top American stars, Fred 
Wilt and Curtis Stone, who were tour- 
ing Europe. However, Barry finished be- 
hind Wilt in two other races, being 
topped in a 4:10.4 mile and a 9:05.2 
two-mile race. 

The blond Irish-American began his 
American track campaign auspiciously 
by winning the two-mile feature race in 


Washington recently, but, in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Meet, his old nemesis, 
Wilt, came on to beat him again at two 
miles, Naturally, being new to board 
track running and competing against 
America’s best and most experienced 
runners, young Barry is not going to 
find things too easy. But, with plenty of 
heart, a good sense of humor, and the 
realization that you can’t win ’em all, 
John Joe is going to romp off with 
more than his share of gold medals. 


Golf's Otd-timers 


Recently in New York I ran into my 
good _ friend Bob Harlow, editor of Golf 
World, and many years ago manager of 
the great Walter Hagen when the 
“Haig” was the greatest in the game. 
Reminiscing about old-timers, Bob spoke 
of a recent meeting in Dunedin, Florida, 
where many of the men who helped 
make the game so great in this country 
gathered to talk over “the good old 
days” and to prove they can still play 
the game. 

Bob said it was no surprise when Al 
Watrous, of Detroit, former Ryder Cup 
star and former Canadian Open cham- 
pion, became the new champion of the 
old-timers. He turned in rounds of 
70-72-142 over the testing Donald J. 
Ross course, which is operated by the 
P. G. A. at Dunedin. Watrous turned 
fifty last February and is a Freshman 
Senior. 

There were ninety-nine entries in the 
thirty-six-hole championship, with the 
field divided into four age groups. Two 
of the outstanding performances were 


Bob Cousy, the magical ball handler, who 
is keeping the Crusaders out in front 
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by players in group four, for those sixty- 
five years and over. Jock Hutchinson of 
Glen View, Illinois, who is sixty-six years 
old, scored 75-72-147 to win his division. 
Jim Wilson, formerly of Chicago and 
now of Gulfport, Mississippi, who is sev- 
enty, scored 81-76-157, as did sixty-six- 
year-old Charles Mayo of Oradell, New 
Jersey. 

Watrous played consistent golf all the 
way. Although a few months beyond the 
fifty mark in years, Al still has the 
swing and power of youth. He got 
around in 35-35-70 for the first round 
and 36-36-72 in the final. He never re- 
quired more than five strokes for any 
hole, and his score for the thirty-six 
equaled the par for the distance. 

The P. G. A. experiment in Dunedin 
is one of the most worthwhile efforts 
made by the Association, as any golfer 
will attest after visiting the splendid 
club and course and watching the vet- 
erans and younger .members enjoying 
themselves. 

Their tournament concluded, the vet- 
erans elected William (Bill) Gordon of 
Chicago Tam O'Shanter as president; 
Joe Donato of Norwich, Connecticut, as 
first vice-president; Eddie. Williams of 
Louisville as second vice-president, and 
John Manton of St. Louis as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Of the 2,700 Professional Golf Asso- 
ciation members, 720 are eligible for 
membership in the Seniors group. This 
indicates that the life of a golf pro is 
a healthy one—which was certainly at- 
tested to by the manner in which the 
members hit the ball in the various 
events, 


Center, Joey Maxim, light heavy- 
weight champ. Below, John Joe 
Barry, the “Balincurrie Hare” 
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Radar was a mystery to Second Mate Harrison. So Cadet 
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Rickey Walker decided to teach an old sea dog a few new tricks 


HIS was the maiden voyage for 
them both — the radar-equipped 
Legionnaire,” outbound from New 
York, and Cadet-Midshipman Rickey 
Walker, standing his very first midnight 
watch on her dark, streamlined bridge. 
For a while he had been pardonably 
proud to be the twelve-to-four cadet on 
such a modern ship—but this was be- 
fore he had begun to wonder about Mr. 
Harrison. Now, as Rickey stole a cau- 
tious glance at the stolid, weather- 
beaten officer who stood so calmly be- 
side him on the “Legionnaire’s” bridge, 
he was too worried and confused to be 
any longer proud. 

What was it about Mr. Harrison that 
made the man look so old-fashioned 
nd out-of-place on this ultra-modern 
passenger ship? Certainly not his age; 
the second mate was still young, not 
more than thirty-five at the most. Could 
it be the worn and battered binoculars 
he was holding to his eyes as he 
searched anxiously ahead for Barnegat? 
Everything else on the “Legionnaire” 
was so shiny and new. Or—and Rickey 
hated this thought, but it came—could 
it be Mr. Harrison himself, looking 
so much like a back number for the 
simple reason that he was one? 

If he meant nothing to me at all, 
| wouldn't care, Rickey thought uneasily. 

Mr. Harrison lowered the binoculars. 
It’s funny . . . about us, Rickey,” he 
said, in low friendly tones. “You and 
me, of all people, sailing together. It’s 
1 small world.” 

“Yes, Mr. Harrison.” 

Not a very bright answer for Rickey 
to make, but far better than saying 
what had flashed unbidden through his 
mind: It may be a small world, but it 
moves fast. If you don’t move with it, 
Mr. Harrison, you get left behind. 

“Take those letters I used to write 
you, Rickey. Remember them?” 

[ remember, Mr. Harrison.” 

The night mist felt suddenly cool 
and damp against Rickey’s face as he 
kept his gaze forward. Those letters . . . 
how could he ever forget them? The 
first one, he remembered, had been ad- 
dressed to his mother: 
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“Your husband, Mrs. Walker, 
was bad hurt lowering a lifeboat 
to take the crew from a vessel in 
distress. The seas were too rough 
for it. Everybody else said so, but 
he insisted, and the men were 
saved. He died five hours later, 
and next day we buried him at 
sea off Madagascar. The las: s 
he spoke were of you and the boy, 
who must be quite a man by now.” 

I had just turned my fourteenth 
birthday, Rickey remembered. 

He had answered for his mother, 
thanking Mr. Harrison for his kind- 
ness. That might have been the end 
of it, except that his father’s good 
friend kept writing, and his letters were 
alive with the sounds and sights of 
adventurous, far-off places. “‘It’s a great 
life, Rickey—and the ‘Prairie City’ is 
a wonderful ship!”” That was what his 
father had always said, too; and, when 
Rickey wrote back, he felt as if he 
were still writing to his father, with 
nothing any different except the “Dear 
Mr. Harrison” at the head of the let- 
ter. 

And so for five years it had been 
“Dear Rickey” and “Dear Mr. Harri- 
son,” without their ever once meeting 
each other—till now. Rickey had grown 
up. He was nineteen. His standards 
of seafaring greatness had changed; and 
now, as he listened to Mr. Harrison’s 
steady voice in the darkness of the 
“Legionnaire’s” bridge, he was gravely 
and honestly troubled. 

“These binoculars, Rickey . . . re- 
member them? They belonged to your 
father.” The second mate paused and 
looked down reminiscently at the frayed 
marine glasses in his calloused hands. 
“I'd like for you to have them,” he said. 

“Oh, no.” Rickey took a quick step 
back from the windbreak. “No, Mr. 
Harrison. You asked for those, and you 
sent us the money. They're yours.” 

“I always meant to hand them over 
. . - if ever you went to sea. Here, take 
them,” Mr. Harrison insisted. 


“But . . . but how about you? What 
will you do?” 

“You ask that, 
company glasses on 
bridge?” 

Mr. Harrison looked past Rickey’s 
shoulder into the dim recesses of the 
“Legionnaire’s” wheelhouse. His frankly 
perplexed eyes took in, one by one, 
the shadowy but sleaming instruments 
which clicked and purred so efficiently 
on the other side of the wide-open door, 
The helmsman stood easily behind the 
electric wheel, watching the ship's 
course on the gyro repeater. This Mr. 
Harrison passed by without comment; 
but when his gaze fell upon the radar, 
silent and mysterious in its corner on 
the starboard side, he shook his head. 

“All I had on the ‘Prairie City,’” he 
said wryly, “was a magnetic compass 
and a cuspidor.” His eyes met Rickey’s. 
“And no cadet,” he added, with a 
friendly grin. 

Then he moved into the wheelhouse 
and a moment later Rickey heard him 
say respectfully, “Good morning, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Harrison.” 

Neat and trim in his gold-buttoned 
whites, Captain Nathaniel Whittaker 
was standing at one of the square plate- 
glass windows which lined the front of 
the wheelhouse. So this was “Slide- 
Rule” Whittaker, the senior Captain of 
the line, a man who had written a 
book on the higher mathematics of 
navigation! The assignment officer at 
the Academy had made a special point 
of him. “You've drawn a fine ship, 
Walker, with a swell cruise to the 
Caribbean. But her skipper’s a bug for 
science, so brush up on your formulas 
and give Kings Point a good name.” 

“I will, sir,” Rickey had said, and he 
wondered now, as his fingers closed 
tense and tight around his father’s 
binoculars, if anyone had taken the 
trouble to give the same warning tip- 
off to Mr. Harrison. 

Rickey kept his face forward, trying 
not to listen to what was being said 
in the “Legionnaire’s” wheelhouse. But 
he could hear every word. 


with 
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“I always meant to hand them 
over if ever you went to sea”’ 
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“Have you seen Barnegat, Mr. Har- 
rison?”’ 

“Not yet, Captain.” 

“It’s overdue, Mr. Harrison.” 

“I’m not surprised,” and the Second 
Mate’s voice was steady and unruffiled. 
“The visibility’s none too good.” 

“I’ve allowed for that,” said Captain 
Whittaker. “Have you checked the 
ship’s position, Mr. Harrison? By 
radar?” 

“Nos em. Tos.” 

“Why not? There’s one aboard. Use 


There was no mistaking the sharp 
professional reprimand in the Captain’s 
voice. After all, Rickey had to agree, 
the Captain was not being unreason- 
able. This wasn’t the “Prairie City” 
with only a magnetic compass and a 
cuspidor. This was the “Legionnaire” 
with electronics. 

Uneasy, he glanced. up at the radar 
scanner which sat on top of the fore- 
mast. For a moment, when he saw the 
ribbed metal antenna in motion, his 
misgivings vanished. At least Mr. Har- 
rison knew enough about radar to start 
it up! The scanner, slowly sweeping the 
horizon, would now be pipping out 
radio impulses. It would be catching 
their echoes as they bounced back from 
the lightship; and all Mr. Harrison had 
to do was tune them in on the radar 
screen. 

But the Second Mate seemed to be 
having trouble. He was staring down 
at the screen with a baffled look on 
his earnest face, and his fingers were 
like doughballs as they fumbled with 
the dials. 

“Strange,” he said, without looking 
up. “I don’t see a thing.” 

The Captain turned and frowned 
down at the radar panel. “No wonder,” 
he said. You've got it on the five-mile 
range instead of the forty.” 

Rickey saw him wave Mr. Harrison 
aside and make the switch himself to 
the forty-mile range. The Captain's 
fingers were like precise mechanical 
tongs as he made the fine adjustments, 
and Rickey knew for a certainty that 
he would now be seeing the outline of 
the coast as far back as New York, 
with Barnegat Lightship, ahead, com- 
ing in strong and clear. 

“We're inside the line,” Rickey heard 
him say blamefully. “Change course to 
the left, helmsman. Steer one-six-nine.” 

“One-six-nine, sir.” 

“This is my first time shipmates with 
radar,” Mr. Harrison explained quietly, 
as the ship swung to its new course. 
“On the ‘Prairie City,’ we didn’t . . .” 

The Captain cut him short. “Yes, I 
know. They told me at the office about 
your service on the ‘Prairie City.’ I 
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A A portly gentleman was settled com- 
fortably in his Pullman chair when a 
lady and her small boy boarded the 
train. The little fellow took a shine to 
the distinguished old man and pestered 


him continually with questions. Every 
time the man tried to return to his 





reading, he was interrupted. Meantime, the child’s mother watched 
fondly, making no move to correct er child. 
After a while the victim addressed her. 


“What do you call your child, dear lady?” he asked pleasantly. 


“Albert,” the woman gushed. 
The man nodded. 
“Then, pray, call him,” he said. 


—Joseph Healy 
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started out on her twenty years ago, 
my first ship. She was out-of-date even 
then, so I know what you’ve been up 
against.” He paused; then, severely, 
“There'll be plenty of use for radar 
down among the islands,” he said. “I’m 
glad to have a man of your experience 
aboard, but .. .” 

“I understand,” Mr. Harrison said 
tonelessly. 

\ few minutes later Rickey saw the 
lightship flickering through the mist. 
The next radar target, he knew, would 
be Watling’s Island, two days away. 
Iwo days is time enough, he thought 
impulsiyely. I have books. I have dia- 
grams and instruction pamphlets. And 
Mr. Harrison can read, can’t he? 

Next morning, Wednesday, the 
twenty-knot “Legionnaire” streamed her 
tail like a comet as she clipped through 
an already tropical sea under an al- 
ready bright blue sky. Off duty till 
noon, Rickey would have liked to loaf 
at the rail, as the sun-hungry passengers 
were doing, to watch the flying fish and 
the porpoises. Instead, with a textbook 
in his hand, he went to the officers’ 
quarters and knocked on Mr. Harrison's 
door. 

‘“Well—good morning, Rickey!” 

“Good morning, sir.” Rickey held out 
the book. “Principles of Radar,” he an- 
nounced brightly. “Written by two 
professors who teach the stuff at Kings 
Point. I thought perhaps we could .. .” 
He paused, checked by a sudden frown 
on the Second Mate’s face. “You... 
you don’t mind, do you, Mr. Harrison?” 

“No-o. I don’t mind.” Mr. Harrison 
took the book in his weathered hands. 
The vertical furrow between his eye- 
brows deepened as he thumbed througli 
the finely printed pages and stared 
down at the complicated diagrams. 
“But it’s pretty technical, isn’t it?” he 
said, without looking up. 

“Naturally,” breezed Rickey. “But it 


goes easy, once you get started. Now 
on page one...” 
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“Not this morning, Rickey,” Mr. 
Harrison cut in. 

“Then you do mind.” 

“Not at all. I want to check on the 
emergency steering gear and with me 
that comes first. Care to tag along?” 

So for the rest of the morning, in- 
stead of Rickey telling Mr. Harrison 
about the electronic bees and flowers, 
Mr. Harrison told Rickey about the 
plain facts of emergency _ steering. 
Rickey was frankly unimpressed. At the 
Nantucket whaling museum one sum- 
mer, he’d seen dry-card compasses like 
the one on the after-steering platform 
of the “Legionnaire.” He'd seen big 
wooden wheels, too, like the one which 
could be connected by rod and clutch 
to the “Legionnaire’s” rudder mechanism 
three decks below. Mr. Harrison, in his 
slow, plodding way, traced and re- 
traced all the connections. 

“In a pinch we could steer by hand,” 
he said approvingly. 


N the following morning, Rickey 

went again to the Second Mate’s 
cabin. Time was running out. The 
“Legionnaire” had logged four hundred 
and eighty miles in the past twenty- 
four hours, and the Watling’s Island 
landfall was due shortly after midnight 
on Mr. Harrison’s watch. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, Rickey.” Mr. Har- 
rison was sitting awkwardly at his desk 
with Principles of Radar open in front 
of him. He had a strained, baffled look 
in his eyes. “This is not the book for 
me,” he said with a wry grin. “It’s 
English, and I’m reading it. But what 
does it mean?” 

“It can’t be that hard,” Rickey said. 

He launched impulsively into what 
he considered a simple explanation of 
the time-and-speed mathematics of 
radar. Fundamentals. From these he 
went into an animated discussion of the 
“really very elementary electronic 
method, Mr. Harrison,” by which the 





returning echoes were transformed into 
a chartlike picture on the radar screen, 

Mr. Harrison held up a_ protesting 
hand. “Whoa, there. Have a heart, wil] 
you? The only difference between you 
and the book, Rickey, is you can talk.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Harrison.” 

Wrong approach, Rickey thought, 
Begin again. Serve it with a small 
spoon, easy and slow. “Remember 
Noah, Mr. Harrison? The dove Noah 
sent out from the ark was the world’s 
first radar.” 

“Now, Rickey, just a minute... .” 

“It’s like a man throwing a rubber 
ball against a wall,” Rickey breezed on, 
“He catches it on the rebound, and...” 

The Second Mate pushed back his 
chair and rose to his feet. The knuckles 
of his thick-skinned hands were white 
as he gripped the edge of the desk and 
leaned forward. “Now look, Rickey,” 
he said slowly, “don’t you worry about 
me. I’m not the brightest man in the 
world, but I’m not the dumbest, either. 
After all, we didn’t have radar on the 
‘Prairie City,’ and...” 

“The ‘Prairie City’ is a pile of junk,” 
Rickey said. 

“She got around all right,” Mr. Har- 
rison retorted. “Ships are run by men, 
not by instruments.” 

“Now that’s a backward remark, if 
ever I heard one,” Rickey flung back 
warmly. “This is the “Legionnaire,’ re- 
member?” 
~ “I’m remembering it . . . all the 
time.” The Second Mate was glaring 
now. His eyes were dark and angry. 
“Let me do this my own way, young 
fellow,” he continued. “You got it out 
of books. I've got to get it out of radar 
itself, as I use it.” 

% See 

“Now that’s enough!” Mr. Harrison 
said fiercely. 

That night the sun went down a 
sickly green behind heavy black clouds 
which hung low and threatening to the 
south and east. Rickey turned in right 
after supper, anxious for a few hours 
sleep before going on watch at mid- 


night. He could feel the ship bucking. 


the rising wind and sea. He could hear 
the rain beating against the port. Face 
the facts, Rickey, he told himself bit- 
terly. You used to think Mr. Harrison 
was the greatest man that ever went 
to sea, but now you know he’s a has- 
been. Forget about Mr. Harrison—and 
for heaven’s sake, get some sleep. 

But Rickey couldn’t sleep, and he 
couldn't forget the man who had been 
his father’s friend. 

At midnight, weary and_ red-eyed, 
Rickey reported to the bridge, noting 
at once that the radar was not in use. 
Because of the howling gale and the 
stinging rain, the cadet’s watch had 
been brought inside. Rickey clung un- 
easily to the handrail and for the first 
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few times ducked instinctively when 
angry bursts of spray rose high in the 
wild darkness ahead and dashed back 
against the window in front of him. He 
could not see the “Legionnaire’s” bow, 
but he could feel it twisting and side- 
slipping as it plunged through and 
into the swirling seas. 

The radar ought to be going, he told 
himself anxiously. On a night like this, 
with Watling’s Island still ahead, and 
radar the only eye to see it with. ... 


E glanced sidewise at Mr. Harrison, 
H who stood calmly at the window 
in oilskins and boots, his feet spread 
for balance. 

“You’re using too much rudder,” he 
was saying to the helmsman. “Take it 
easier. The ship’s going to yaw wide 
in this mess, no matter what you do. 
Don’t fight it.” 

“There’s a lot of loose play in the 
‘wheel,” the helmsman complained. 

“Trouble is, on a ship with me- 
chanical steering, you fellows forget 
how,” Mr. Harrison said. 

Yes, thought Rickey bitterly, and on 
a ship with radar you forget what it’s 
there for. Where do you think you are, 
Mr. Harrison—still on the “Prairie City?” 

Then Rickey felt ashamed of him- 
self. The Captain, he knew, was in the 
chartroom, bent thoughtfully over the 
chart. But soon the Captain would 
come into the wheelhouse and ask 
about Watling’s Island—and he would 
ask, too, about the radar. He would 
want to know why it was idle. 

Rickey moved along the handrail un- 
til he was standing at the Second Mate’s 
side. He raised his voice so that the 
Second Mate could hear him above the 
roar and shriek of the wind. 

“I'd like to start the radar,” he said. 

Mr. Harrison kept looking straight 
ahead into the rain-filled night, but 
Rickey knew that he had heard. Rickey 
could see him turning this sudden re- 
quest over in his mind, as if trying to 
figure out all its angles. 

“We'll not see Watling Island any 
other way,” Rickey persisted. 

“No, that’s true, we won't,” Mr. 
Harrison said in his slow, calm way. 
“Not until we're right on top of it.” 
He turned his head, and his eyes were 
level and searching as they looked into 
Rickey’s. “If you think you can get a 
bearing and distance on the island, go 
ahead.” 

Wide awake now, Rickey was at the 
radar before Mr. Harrison had stopped 
talking. As he clung to the side bars 
with both hands, waiting eagerly for 
the tubes to warm up, he heard the 
chartroom door open and close. A mo- 
ment later he saw Captain Whittaker 
at the middle window, elbow to elbow 
with the Second Mate. 
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“Tough night,” the Captain said. 

Smiling to himself, Rickey looked 
down at the radar screen. A thin, bright 
pointer was now sweeping the face of 
the radarscope like an illuminated sec- 
ond hand of a big clock. But instead 
of seeing the sharp contour of Watling’s 
Island, as he had confidently expected, 
Rickey saw nothing but tiny flecks of 
light—thousands of them, beginning at 
the middle of the screen and extending 
clear out to the limit of the forty-mile 
range. 

“The cadet won't get anything on 
the radar, not through this,” he heard 
the Captain say to Mr. Harrison. 
“Radar is all right in fog, but heavy 
rain drives it crazy. Pulls back an echo 
from every single drop,” he explained. 

Then Rickey remembered. It was in 
all the books, come to think of it, al- 
though in fine, apologetic print. But 
didn’t the Captain know that the hard 
echoes coming back from a solid object, 
like an island, would slap a_ brighter 
picture to the screen than the soft re- 
turns from a lot of rain? It just took 
expert tuning; that was all. 

The Captain spoke again. “Big thing 
to know about radar is how to get 
along without it.” He paused. Then, 
dependingly, “How long do you think 
we should hang on, Mr. Harrison, if 
we don’t see the light?” 

“Well,”—and Mr. Harrison’s slow 
voice never sounded more trustworthy 
—‘“taking the wind into account and a 
possible current setting us into the is- 
land, I'd say not later than twelve-six- 
teen.” 

“I figured 
Captain said. 

But at twelve-sixteen he gave a crisp 
command for full-left wheel. Rickey 
stood helplessly at the radar. He kept 
fumbling at the dials, trying desperately 
to tune in the island so that he could 
shout out that it wasn’t necessary to 
swing the ship away. But the screen 
remained clogged with electronic rain, 
and all because radar was too good, not 
because it wasn’t good enough. Then, 
suddenly aware that something had 
gone wrong in the wheelhouse, he 
raised his head and saw the Captain 
glaring angrily at the helmsman. 


twelve-seventeen,” the 





CALVARY 
by Margaret Schoeverling 
The tear-drenched hill You bade me 


climb 
I followed unafraid, 
And on its crimson crest I found 
The Cross Your love had made. 


I yield me, Christ. Pierce Thou the 
hands, 
Transfix the feet that strayed, 
And nail me fast unto Thy Cross 
With spikes my love has made. 


“I said full-left wheel.” 

“Full left she is, sir.” 

The Captain glanced up at the rud- 
der-angle indicator. “Wake up, man— 
you've still got it ‘midships. Turn the 
wheel to the left.” 

Mr. Harrison had jumped to the 
wheel and taken the helmsman’s place. 
Rickey saw him bear against the spokes, 
trying to force them to the left; but 
the wheel was already hard against the 
stops. The Second Mate brought the 
wheel back to the right. It spun easily 
in his hands—too easily. 

“This is no time for a_ steering 
casualty,” fumed Captain Whittaker. 
His hands reached for the engineroom 
telegraph. He slapped the _ levers 
straight up and down to the stop posi- 
tion. “The trouble’s aft,” he said. 
“Jump back to emergency steering, Mr. 
Harrison, and take control.” 

Mr. Harrison was already at the 
wheelhouse door. “Won't take a min- 
ute,” he called back. ‘“Everything’s in 
order back there.” 

“Good!” Captain Whittaker then 
spun on Rickey, still at the radar. 
“Well, don’t stand there fooling with 
that thing,” he shouted. “Go with the 
Second Mate and lend him a hand!” 


Ll‘ the next second Rickey was out 
in the gale with Mr. Harrison, 
making his way aft along the boat deck 
in the darkness and rain. When the 
“Legionnaire” lurched low, he clung, to 
the nearest boat davit to save himself 
from being pitched overboard. When 
the “Legionnaire” heaved high, he ran 
for the next set of davits and hung on 
again. 

At the stern, Mr. Harrison put his 
hand on Rickey’s arm. “I'll go below,” 
he shouted. “You go topsides to the 
platform and rip off the covers. When 
you hear me knock on the rod, turn 
the wheel hard left and hold it there.” 

Rickey struggled up the ladder to the 
storm-swept emergency steering plat- 
form. If there was anything to be 
thankful for, it was that he had been 
there before. He knew exactly what 
he would find and where to find it. 

He clung desperately to the spokes 
of the big wooden wheel and listened 
for the knock on the solid steel rod. 
The gale lashed at his clothing. The 
rain beat through to his skin. Suddenly, 
dead ahead, he caught sight of some- 
thing shining through the darkness, 
turning the slashing rain in front of it 
to fitful streaks of silver. He saw it 
for only an instant, then it was gone. 
But it came again, and he knew it was 
the flashing light on Watling’s Island. 
The Captain must have seen it too, 
from the bridge, for now the “Legion- 
naire” was backing down, her stern 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Charles W. Finch, circle, like most of us, knows that 
military might alone cannot combat the evils of Com- 
munism. Unlike most of us, he decided to do something 
about it. With ecclesiastical approval, he started a spiritual 
campaign and issued a “Call to Catholic Men.” The “Call” 
invites men to meet Our Lord at the Eucharistic table. 

“Men of the Holy Eucharist,” the title of the society, 
has no meetings nor dues. All that is required is a pledge 
to receive Holy Communion five ‘times a month for at 
least three months. So far five thousand men from thirty- 
nine states and Ireland have joined in this crusade. 

Mr. Finch is a cashier at the First National Bank in 
Cincinnati and the father of thirteen children. 





\bove, national officers of M.H.E. 
it the Communion rail. The pledge 
equires only private reception of 
Sacrament, but groups are preferred. 


far end of table, Mr. Finch, the 
sunder, with Father Conroy and 
nembers of national board. Their 
lans: more men at the altar rail 
» counteract evils of Communism. 


Keller Studio, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Millions of Americans who have divorced 
themselves from Christian values would bene- 
fit much by meeting Mary Ellen Kelley. And 
the reason is obvious. While they conjure ‘up 
every sentimental reason to make suffering a 
motive for legalized murder, she spends her 
life publicizing the tremendous value of suffer- 
ing if borne with true Christian resignation. 

Though just out of her teens, Mary Kelley 
of Marcus, Iowa, has been bedridden for over 
ten years because of an incurable disease. 
Instead of going into a shell and accepting 
the pity and attention of others, she studied 
and entered upon a career of journalism. 
Her articles have appeared in leading Cath- 
olic magazines and newspapers. 

With the permission of her bishop, Most 
Rev. Edmond Heelan, she founded a society 
for shut-in sodalists, and publishes an eight- 
page bimonthly paper entitled Seconds Sanc- 
tified. All the members send in letters and 
articles to the paper, and it serves to bring 
about a spirit of comradeship and solace to 


all who, though they meet only through the 
paper, suffer together with Christ. 

We know the life of Mary Kelley will prove 
an inspiration to all our readers. We hope 
that it will be a means of bringing many 
more into the League for Shut-in Sodalists. 











Specialists and Education 


PERHAPS THERE IS nothing more irritating to the ama- 
teur than the hauteur with which the specialist regards him. 
“You don’t know nothing from nowhere,” I heard a small 
boy in our house say scornfully to another, and that is the 
way the expert in one subject seems to consider the rest of us. 

Most of all this is made clear in the field of education, 
especially when a really advanced, up-to-the-latest teacher 

“of the so-called progressive system meets an ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill parent to whom elementary education means chiefly 
that his child is going to learn to read and write. 

I have been a parent of three and am currently a grand- 
mother of three. With all of them I have been closely allied, 
sometimes too much so for comfort, but never too closely for 
lively interest in their doings. Long ago, my son went to a 
scheol in Greenwich Village which boasted the most modern 
educational methods of its day. It was one of the first schools 
where children were permitted to do as they pleased because, 
we were told, that was the way they would best develop and 
grow. No more browbeating a child and giving him com- 
plexes by putting him at a firmly fixed desk. Just let him 
grow up free and uninhibited. The success of this method over 
the years has been overwhelming and is currently appalling 
many, including some educators. 

\nyway, my son stayed at this school for a year, and he 
did as he pleased, which did not include learning to read or 
write or much of anything except making a red dumpcart. 
My chief objection to this was that the cart was no good. 
If it had been a perfect specimen of its kind, then a whole 
year devoted to such perfection might not have been wasted. 
But the wheels were crooked; the paint was messy; the nails 
stuck in any old way. I admired it. of course, for he thought 
he had done his best—and maybe he had. But I didn’t think 
the teachers had done their best. 

That school is today enshrined in a book, and when I read 
about it all I could think of was the badly made cart—and 
also the fact that I was regarded there as to be both pitied 
and scorned when I appeared in the class rooms, for I had a 
stupid way of asking questions which showed the depth of 
my lack of understanding. 


For Children Only 


1 STILL FOUND IT HARD to understand the new educa- 
tion when some years later my daughter, so I learned, one 
day preferred to play bridge on the fire escape to taking a 
Latin lesson. She was allowed to do this, for she was ex- 
pressing herself. When I tried to express myself on the 
subject I was hooted down. Only children, I have learned 
with the years, express themselves; parents don’t. 

But at least in the days of my children teachers still be- 
lieved that parents could be made to understand the new 
education if it was patiently made clear to them. Today 
parents are less highly regarded as intelligent by the eager 
beavers of theory who have taken over far too much of a 
child’s education. Not all, of course. Good teachers still 
abound; good schools are to be found which have learned to 
tie up the old and the new. But often—especially in the 
public schools—it seems to me that children are really being 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


used to demonstrate theories rather than being considered 
sane little entities who are there to be taught simple things 
like how to read and write. 

The young theorist who takes over is the hardest of all to 
bear with. I know a group of fathers and mothers who sat 
patiently one evening listening to the teacher of their small 
children talk for several hours, and the chief point she was 
making was that the children must do as they liked when they 
liked. One worm among the listeners turned a little after 
a while and said, “I am sure my husband would rather stay 
home sometimes than go to his office. But he doesn’t yield 
to the impulse. Suppose a child grows up with this desire 
not to do the thing he must do?” 

I do not know the answer she received. But I am sure it 
was kind and forbearing. For they are so kind to us, these 
young educators who come full of zeal from the John Dewey 
type of pedagogic schools. Last Christmas, a letter came to 
the parents of one room of young children, and it appealed 
to them to bear with the youngsters who were putting on a 
little play. “Grownups,” ran the letter, “will find fifteen 
minutes of childish playacting hardly worth that trip to 
school unless they are lucky enough to look at it through 
the eyes of eight-year-olds.”” Now who of us has not sat watch- 
ing his child, proud as Punch if he does well, scared he will 
forget the lines, and getting much pleasure out of the whole 
childish business? We understand childhood; we really do. 

There was also the matter of gifts made by the children, 
the letter continued. Parents were begged to receive these as 
though they were réally fine products: “A pink shell glued to 
a five-cent ear-back given to a mother to wear has to the 
eight-year-old all the glamour and value of Tiffany’s best.” 
Now, as one who has in her day worn brooches made of shiny 
glass, admired candles bent at thirty degree angles, and 
pocketbooks that might open but would not shut or vice 
versa—I object to such advice. Right now I have a drawer 
full of this stuff which I have collected and kept over the 
years, and now I am collecting that with which the grandchil- 
dren present me. Perhaps one thing the experts don’t realize is 
that mothers have been specializing in admiration for a long 
time. If they are experts in nothing else they are in that. 


“Everything Is Too Everywhere” 


I THINK WHAT BOTHERS ME most in the super-pro- 
gressive type of education is the confusion that seems to 
reign. Maybe it is all carefully worked out, but it looks like 
confusion to me. I think such education is well expressed in 
the phrase a little girl used recently when she said of a 
modern painting that she did not like it because “everything 
is too everywhere.” It is a good definition of what passes for 
education in some of our elementary schools today. 

The sad thing is that the teachers really mean so well. 
They try so hard and yet much that they do seems to be 
unfitting the child for his future rather than fitting him 
for it. They think they have found a royal road to learning. 
Even royalty never found that. When I read these rapt 
eulogies on super-progressive education, I think of a phrase 
of Chesterton, devoted to another subject but applicable 
here: “O Anima Humana, whither were you marching so 
gallantly that you could not find the natural way?” 
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BLACK AND WHITE 
By Martin Flavin. 332 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $4.00 
Black and White is a 
diary of Martin Fla- 
vin’s trip through 
Africa. The playwright 
and Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning novelist made 
this journey not in 
search of wild animals 
" nor to rough it in the 
M. Flavin jungle. He simply 
took the most civilized route from South 
Africa to Uganda and over to Leopold- 
ville. His purpose was to write of the 
natives and the effects of colonization 
on their mode of life. We might say that 
his book is a look at Western civiliza- 
tion as reflected in the dark pool of 
Africa. The reflection is none too flat- 

tering to the white man. 

His journey by train, automobile, and 
boat is always interesting; his interviews 
with Colonial officials, chieftains, and 
missionaries are even more interesting, 
but by far the most interesting are the 
questions that he asked of them. When 
he just records their answers the reader 
gains a good insight into the problems 
of Africa, but when he philosophizes on 
his own there is much room for argu- 
ment. For instance, in his discussion of 
civilization and the Negro, he says: “The 
primitive man is deficient in his wants 

. if he is housed and fed, and under- 
fed at that, he is happy, there is nothing 
else he needs. ... He simply has no 
wants, of the kind that can be gratified 
by money. . . . He must be enrolled in 
a competitive society, in which the only 
purpose is to get ahead and stay there— 
entered in a race to outwork and out- 
smart his fellow men. He must be made 
to want things, and a lot of them.” If 
this is the type of materialistic Western 
civilization that the white man would 
foist on the natives, then there is little 
wonder, as Pere Boelaert says, that the 
native is dying of a broken heart. 

Flavin’s ability as a novelist can be 
detected in his beautiful description of 
the scenery and his exact delineation of 
personages. At times he is pompous, but 
never uninteresting. For all who really 
want to read up on the problems of 
Africa, we recommend this book. 

JOSEPH PRICE, 
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LOVE STORY 

By Ruth McKenney. 303 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00 
Much of Ruth (My Sister Eileen) McKen- 
ney’s wit is that gay, glib, and “liberal” 
New Yorker type of comedy so popular 
with the modern intellectual coterie. 
However, even with these strikes against 
it, Love Story, if not quite as hilarious 
as the publishers maintain, does provoke 
its mild chain of laughter minus crass- 
ness or crudity and its sober reflection 
with a certain maturity. While the 
McKenney political ideology is intoler- 
able, it at least makes no attempt to 
proselytize by means of the McKenney 
sense of humor. 

That this now twelve-year-old “love 
story” ever reached fruition at all is 
nothing short of miraculous. The author 
met and married Mike Lyman, a New 
Masses editor, between August 1, 1937, 
and August 12—1937! Two weeks later 
Mike was in Europe alone, on business. 
The year was coming to a close by the 
time the couple had rented an apart- 
ment of their own on New York’s West 
Eleventh Street, and they were still little 
more than acquaintances, their back- 
grounds and temperament utterly foreign. 
But amazingly, in an era of easy divorce 
and shifting values, their precipitate mar- 
riage survived the vicissitudes of Mike’s 
estranged wife No. 1, near-poverty, fame, 
fortune, Hollywood, a series of labor 
movements, wartime Washington, and 
real tragedy. 

The ingredients of amiable family life 
are here, albeit in a sophisticated set- 
ting. Ruth’s younger sister Eileen, the 
same precocious, worldly-wise (freshly 
divorced) Eileen of the book and play 
adaptation, shares in the story's incident. 
Her accidental death at twenty-seven 
marked the first sharp sorrow for the 
Lyman household. 

As honest as its subject and sporadi- 
cally entertaining, Love Story ranks a 
few notches above average in the pres- 
ent-day self-portrait category. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE ROMANTIC 
NEW ORLEANIANS 
By Robert Tallant. 384 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.50 
Better books have been written about 
New Orleans than Mr. Tallant’s current 


Please order your books through The Sign. 


endeavor to describe the romantic spirit 
that enlivens the great city on the Mis- 
sissippi delta. It is necessary to note that 
he has taken unfair advantage of the 
good old word “romantic.” He dwells 
almost exclusively on its Hollywood 
meaning—wine, women, and song—in an 
effort to get at the heart of this hos- 
pitable and lovable people, as everyone 
who has visited the city knows them. 

New Orleanians have always been ro- 
mantic, but in the deeper and finer 
sense of the word, else they could never 
have survived wars and plagues, built 
numerous churches and _ foundling 
homes, and exchanged  slave-trading 
blocks for a Negro university. But the 
people who have been leaders in these 
things pass quietly among Mr. Tallant’s 
romantic New Orleanians, and are men- 
tioned only casually, if at all. Of course, 
a book that is nearly four hundred 
pages is rather short. And there must 
be room for such chapters as “Dangers, 
Divas, and Diversions,” “Clubs, Castes, 
and Cults,” and “Grandes Dames and 
Debutantes.” And the writer justifies it 
all by stating that “New Orleans history 
is filled” with the latter, and “to the 
romantic New Orleanians every young 
woman was one, or the other, or both.” 

There is an interesting chapter on the 
city’s “Literary Heritage,” and an excel- 
lent “list of the books, journals, pamph- 
lets, magazine material, and newspapers 
that were consulted.” 

ELIZABETH NUGENT. 


DISASTER 
THROUGH AIR POWER 

By Marshall Andrews. 143 pages. 

Rinehart & Co. $2.00 
The position of the 
American people with 
respect to their armed 
forces seems to be not 
unlike that of chil- 
dren choosing sides for 
a game: One says, “I’m 
for the Air Force,” 
another, “I’m for the 

M. Androws Army,” a third, “I 
choose the Navy.” Marshall Andrews, 
military writer for the Washington Post, 
attempts to insert an adult note and 
declares. “I’m for all three.” 

Yet, due partially to the title he has 
chosen, Disaster Through Air Power, and 
partially to the arguments he uses, his 
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Important! New! 
Kenedy Books 


THAT ALL 
MAY BE ONE 


Mary Paula Williamson, R. C. 


Our new best seller 


TRULY 


One of the greatest love stories ever told. 
For this Trappistine died for “one fold and 
one Shepherd.” 

READ the simple, beautiful story of a Trap- 
pistine nun who felt intense anguish at the 
rending of Christ’s church into separate sects 
and denominations and who “while others 
talk” died to bring about Christian unity. 


CRUCIFIED 
WITH CHRIST 
H. G. Kramer, S. M. 


Catholic Lenten List 

Now banish the fear of pain and sorrow! 
Learn hew it can bring you more peace and 
joy than you have ever known! 

Here are eight personal chapter lessons on how 
you can enjoy the fullness of Divine love. If 
you are ready for real peace and joy in in- 
timate union with Christ, read the fascinating 
story of four canonized and four uncanonized 
sufferers in Christ, including the great American 
stigmatist, Marie Rose Ferron. Selection of 
Spiritual Book Associates. “Provocative.” — 
Tablet. 


$2.75 
MENTAL PRAYER 
AND MODERN LIFE 


Foreword by Walter Farrell, O. P. 

Just new available! 

To change you and your world— 

The most practical book on prayer ever pub- 

lished in America! 

Though profoundly grounded in the Catholic 

traditions of mental prayer, the problem was 

approached by first questioning priests—re- 

ligious—Catholic leaders—men and women in 

all walks of life. If your prayers appear un- 

answered or you wish to gain the energies of 

a deep spirituality—now available in America— 
$2.75 


PERENNIAL FAVORITES 


OF HIS FULLNESS—Gerald Vann, O. P.—The 
Christian way of living and thinking, helped by 
positive will exerting conduct that cultivates the 
virtues to replace sinful habits. 


$2.75 
THE RISEN JESUS—Alban Goodier, S. J.—A 
study in Scripture and a series of enriching 
meditations bring us near to Christ. Helps the 
apologetic and devotional needs of the Bible 
reader. $2.75 

At Your Bookstore 
or 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishers Since 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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plea will appear to many to be one for 
the weakening of the air arm rather 
than for interservice unity. For the main 
attack of his book is very definitely 
against what he calls “the Air Force 
building its empire.” He assails the air 
power argument that ground and sea 
forces will be henceforth only auxiliaries 
of strategic air bombardment. He resorts 
to historical analogy to prove that no 
new weapon has in itself and alone been 
sufficient to bring about military vic- 
tories. All of this will undoubtedly be 
construed in some quarters as an ante- 
diluvian attempt to restore Army or 
Navy supremacy over the Air. 

Actually, however, what Mr. Marshall 
seems to be pleading for with great 
urgency is real service unification, in 
the sense of teamwork and co-operation 
among all arms of the military. Cer- 
tainly he shows no more predilection 
for the Navy’s claims than he does for 
those of the Air Force when he advo- 
cates a Chief of Staff with authority over 
all three branches. He reiterates fre- 
quently his admiration for the tactical 
as opposed to the strategic air groups. 

Disaster Through Air Power is bound 
to provoke argument. One can only 
hope that it will also stimulate construc- 
tive action to make the United States 
truly strong for the sake of democracy. 

H. L. ROFINOT. 


MARY O’GRADY 

By Mary Lavin. 392 pages. 

Atlantic, Little, Brown. $3.00 
This is one of those novels which re- 
mind us of George Sand’s remark that 
she hesitated to paint life in everyday 
colors for fear of boring people—just as 
everyday life bores them. This is always 
the danger of photographic realism, and 
it becomes very real in this story of a 
working Irish family transplanted from 
the country to Dublin, and living there 
in shabby comfort and reasonable hap- 
piness until overtaken by tragedy in a 
series of rather fortuitous blows. These 
latter include the sudden death of the 
husband—who, almost to the scandal of 
his ' puritanical neighbors, remained 
always a lover, too!—the airplane killing 
of two daughters, one son returning 
from America insane, another returning 
from the seminary as a “spoiled priest,” 
and finally the threatened breakup of 
the youngest child’s marriage. Evidently 
Mary O’Grady is intended as a symbol 
of devoted and long-suffering mother- 
hood. But never at any moment does 
she attain the poignancy of Katharine 
Tynan’s Maternity poem or the tragic 
stature of the peasant mother in Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea. , 

Miss Lavin’s book is, in fact, a curious 
mixture of deliberate underwriting, sen- 
timentality, and unconscious cynicism. It 
lacks entirely the dramatic spark known 
as Celtic magic. And, oddly enough, 
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while supposed to reflect the inner and 
outer life of an Irish Catholic house. 
hold, it lacks also that spark of living 
faith which gives both light and warmth 
to the recent story of the Trapp family, 
both in Austria and in this country, 
Perhaps New England—where the pres. 
ent author was born and for which she 
confesses a long nostalgia—doesn’t offer 
so favorable a climate to Irish art as to 
Irish politics or “big business.” 
KATHERINE BREGy, 


MY RETREAT FROM RUSSIA 
By Vladimir Petrov. 357 pages. 
Yale University Press. $4.00 

My Retreat From Russia can be read as 

another revelation of life behind the 

Iron Curtain, but it is essentially an 

adventure story of one man’s indomi- 

table fight for freedom. For sheer sus 
pense and drama, it proves again that 
fact is stranger than fiction. 

The author was a nineteen-year-old 
engineering student in Leningrad when 
he became a victim of the “Great Purge” 
and was exiled to labor for six years in 
the Siberian gold fields. His adventures 
after his release are the subject of this 
book. Caught up in the turmoil of the 
war in the uncertain status of a former 
political prisoner, he travels across Rus- 
sia and Europe to final freedom in Italy. 

The bare recital of his fight for sur- 
vival and the plight of his compatriots, 
both inside and outside Russia, is an 
engrossing tale. It is a graphic story of 
the bewildered victims of catastrophe, 
trapped in the swirl of changing for- 
tunes, that Americans have scarcely 
comprehended. 

Politics is subordinated in the telling, 
but the stupidity of the German high 
command in. failing to take advantage 
of Ukrainian resentment against Mos- 
cow is again emphasized. The conse- 
quences of this failure might have 
changed the course of history. 

“The most important thing for any 
man is freedom. In order to appreciate 
freedom one must know what its ab- 
sence means.” This quotation from the 
author's. introduction may sound trite 
to American ears, but grim reminders, 
in the form of such testaments as this 
book, should be required reading for the 
lukewarm. The author is now on the 
faculty of Yale University. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE COMING DEFEAT OF 
COMMUNISM 

By James Burnham. 278 pages. 

The John Day Co. $3.50 
This book may be called the marching 
orders against the forces of Communism. 
They are orders dictated not by any 
man or government, but by the clear 
necessity of the world situation today. 
Moscow is relentless, and we all know 
it. “The Communists,” says Mr. Burn- 
ham, “will not stop until either they 
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BOOKS FORTHE HOLY YEAR 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMA- 
NAC for 1950. Your fact-finding 
book for the Holy Year, the 
Almanac offers basic informa- 
tion on everything Catholic. For 
pilgrim and stay-at-home, it sets 
the Holy Year scene with ac- 
curacy, offering interest-packed 
sections on Vatican City, the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, Diplomatic 
Representatives etc. All the 
usual almanac features, plus 
new articles by Thomas Merton 
and others. Over 800 pp., $2.00, 
clothbound; $1.50, paperbound. 


WE HAVE A POPE, by Charles 
Hugo Doyle. A thoroughly read- 
able short life of our Holy 
Father, ideal for the whole 
family. Father Doyle highlights 
his career and gives a concrete 
picture of his distinction of char- 
acter and personal influence. 
128 pp., illustrated, $1.25. 
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are defeated, or they win; and what 
they aim to win is the world.” 

How, in the face of such an enemy, 
we can hesitate to give battle is a prob- 
lem which Mr. Burnham examines. He 
feels that in spite of the isolationists and 
the appeasers and what he calls “The 
Suicidal Mania of American Business,” 
we are awake to the world crisis and 
conflict. “From appeasement, we have 
reached the uneasy turning point of 
containment. But containment, as we 
have seen, cannot be a stable equilib- 
rium. From containment, we must either 
drop back to appeasement, a deal (or 
what would seem to be a deal), or go 
forward to the offensive.” 

The author does not reject the idea 
of a deal with Russia, but he makes it 


| subject to such basic demands as to 


amount to a Soviet surrender. “The 
truth is that by accepting such a deal, 
the Communists would in substance 
cease being Communists. (That, indeed, 
is just the point.) Nothing, though, is 
quite impossible. A minutely long 
chance is worth taking, if success would 
mean no total war.” 

A military conflict, in the author's 
opinion, may yet be avoided, but a full- 
fledged attack in every other form is ab- 
solutely necessary. Only a reading of this 
book can clarify the plan of campaign. 

HASTINGS BLAKE. 


CERTAINLY, PM A CATHOLIC 
By Thomas McDermott. 154 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 

In Certainly, I’m A 

Catholic, Mr. McDer- 

mott states and de- 

fends the Catholic 
position as that posi- 
tion fixes itself upon 
the attention of the 
world. The outsider 
associates the Church 

T. McDermott With such causes as re- 
ligious education, censorship of books 
and movies, conservatism of belief and 
strictness of morals, Church and state 
squabbling, and strong denunciation of 
new moralities. These are the kind of 
mental labels which the non-Catholic 
slaps on the Church. And in each case 
he pronounces a judgment—a judgment 
pieced out from the propaganda he has 
been most exposed to. The Church 
which so much stresses Catholic educa- 

tion in Catholic schools he considers a 

divisive influence in American life. The 

Church which fights both Fascist and 

Communist tyranny is a Church that 

wants to tyrannize. It is reactionary be- 

cause it will not accept divorce and race 
suicide. It is set against science because 
it will not base its ideals on the lunatic 
theories of a large, erratic fringe of the 
psychiatric fraternity. Because it advo- 
cates a greater infusion of religious life 
into education and the activities of the 
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THE HOLINESS IN THE CHURCH 
Raoul Plus, S.J. 
The object of the present work 
is to show: first, what the 
Church in the twentieth cen- 
tury offers to her children as a 
means of sanctification; second, 
what these means produce in 
those of her children who are 
willing to make use of them 
with intelligence and courage. 
$2.00 
ST. AUGUSTINE, THE GREAT- 
NESS OF THE SOUL AND THE 
TEACHER 
Translated by Joseph M. 
Colleran, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 
The ninth volume of the series 
Ancient Christian Writers, The 
Works of the Fathers in trans- 
lation. Reviews of preceding 
volumes have called this series 
the standard English transla- 
tion of the Fathers. $3.00 
PURGATORY, and The Means 
of Avoiding It 
Martin A. Jugie, A.A. 
Translated by Malachy G. 
Carroll 
Father Jugie offers a work of 
infinite help and consolation, 
in which the loving emphasis 
placed on the mercy of God will 
afford renewed joy in His serv- 
ice. He has dealt exhaustively 
with every possible aspect for 
the theologian and the layman. 
$3.25 
THE LOVE OF JESUS TO 
PENITENTS 
Henry Cardinal Manning 
A well-known spiritual classic 
treating the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance as an object of our love 
and a manifestation of the 
special tenderness of the love 
of Jesus. Penance draws us to 
itself by the effusion of special 
gifts of grace. $2.00 


VESTMENTS AND VESTURE 
Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B. 

The author’s aim has been to 
produce a practical guide to 
liturgical and beautiful vest- 
ments, in order to help not only 
the professional makers of vest- 
ments, but also those devout 
women who take up the work 
from religious motives, and es- 
pecially priests who must fol- 
low the best liturgical tradi- 
tions. $4.00 
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state, it is trying to thrust the Catholic 
Faith on the citizens of America. Because 
Catholics would like to have such diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican as are 
accorded to even the most violent 
enemies of the United States, Catholics 
are suspected of remotely preparing a 
Papal coup d'etat. 

Mr. McDermott describes and corrects 
these popular notions of the Church, 
and points out the sound common sense 
of the Catholic position. He does it very 
ably, too—covering all the questions 
which are being currently debated. 

The reader will find in Certainly I’m 
A Catholic excellent ammunition for 
meeting the slightly belligerent chal- 
lenge with which the questions of non- 
Catholics are usually edged. 

MARTIN TANSEY. 


JOURNEY TO A 
HIGH MOUNTAIN 

By James Wellard. 280 pages. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 
In this novel, a peasant woman in an 
obscure Italian village dreams that the 
Blessed Virgin appears to her and says, 
“Come and find me where the water is 
deep.” A search reveals an unsuspected 
source of water and a stone. The credu- 
lous villagers think that the stone bears 
a crude resemblance to a Madonna. The 
impact of this “miracle” on the people, 
the resulting hysteria and spurious cures, 
together with the treatment of the af- 
fair by an irresponsible world press, are 
the theme of this book. 

The narration, characterization, and 
conclusion are weak and some of the 
incidents implausible. The village priest 
is depicted as a kindly soul who deplores 
the aberrations of his parishioners but 
is content to turn his back on events. 
Again, it seems hardly credible that 
journalists from London, New York, and 
elsewhere would rush to the scene be- 
cause of a dubious report in an Italian 
newspaper, or that an _ international, 
on-the-spot radio broadcast would be 
permitted. 

Considering the author’s background 
as a journalist of some prominence, his 
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unflattering portrayal of typical news 
papermen is astonishingly distorted. 
The upshot of the excitement results 
in the tangible miracle of bringing water 
to the once arid town. The philosophical 
implications as expounded by the priest 
are tagged on in the nature of after. 
thoughts and lack clarity and conviction, 
The Miracle of the Bells, which dealt 
with a somewhat similar theme, was, 
despite its hokum, far superior. 
DOYLE HENNESSY, 


THE MARYKNOLL STORY 

By Robert Considine. 144 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
In this picture-size book, Bob Considine 
tells the story of the Maryknoll Missions. 
Naturally, most of the material was sup- 
plied by the missionaries themselves, but 
Bob weaves their accounts into such an 
interesting, factual story that one never 
doubts that he was an eyewitness. 

The first chapter, “The Kid Down the 
Block,” is all Bob’s. In it he gives his 
impressions of priests from the time he 
was a stumbling little altar boy until he 
met them on the field of battle in World 
War II. This chapter will warm the 
heart of every Catholic who has a real 
love and veneration for the priesthood. 

After telling how the kid down the 
block became a Maryknoll Father, he 
gives a chapter to each of the missions in 
China, Korea, Japan, Manchuria, Africa, 
South America, etc. The prodigious 
amount of good that these priests have 
accomplished is beyond human reckon- 
ing. Their zeal is enhanced by their 
American psychology of getting things 
done. It is an unbeatable combination. 


The chapters are not confined to the_ 


missionary work alone, but there is given 
a firsthand account of the climate, psy- 
chology of the people, and the past his- 
tory of the Faith in that region. Threaded 
through this history and geography is 
story after story, one more fascinating 
than the next. Like the old witch in 
China who contracted to take care of a 
group of orphans. To save money, 
she fed them on the entrails of fish that 
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A A Swedish farmer owned a piece of property which was situ- 
ated practically on the Wisconsin-Minnesota border. He wasn’t 
sure of the state in which his farmhouse was located, so he had 


When the surveyor reported that the house was in Wisconsin, 


“Thank goodness,” he exclaimed. “No more of those terrible 


—Joseph O’Donnell 
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were discarded at the market. Fearing 
detection after a while, she committed 
suicide. In the meantime the children 
have grown into healthy specimens—due 
to the valuable fish oil in their diet! 

The book is filled with beautiful pho- 
tographs, the type that has made Field 
Afar so famous. Yet one wishes, as he 
finishes this book, that more columns 
were given to the ever interesting story 
of these modern American apostles. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


THE RAMPARTS WE GUARD 
By R. M. Maclver. 152 pages. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00 

That Professor Mac- 
Iver is a passionate de- 
votee of democracy 
and worships at her 
shrine with all the 
rugged ardor of his 
Scottish soul, no one 
can for a moment 
doubt as he _ reads 
these pages of analysis. 
Whether in spite of his devotion or 
because of it (it scarcely matters), the 
analysis of what democracy is, of what 
its internal and external enemies are, is 
often astute, clearly described, and ob- 
jectively valid. 

Often, not always. For Dr. Maclver 
seems to have missed the whole key to 
the validity we claim for democracy. 
That key is God. Democracy has no 
meaning ultimately unless it is predi- 
cated on the fact that all men have in- 
alienable rights. And the doctrine of in- 
alienable rights has no ultimate explana- 
tion unless these rights are God-given. 
If God has not given men these rights, 
then whoever did give them—the state, 
the race, humanity—can take them away. 

The author is not unaware of the 
weakness of his doctrine. He realizes that 
men must have a faith if democracy is 
to survive. He rejects religion, however, 
and enunciates his dogma: “In this 
modern world there is only one faith 
that can sustain the unity of a people 

. and that is the faith of democracy. 
...» The first article of the democratic 
creed is the belief in humanity.” But 
again this is not an ultimate answer. For 
only insofar as people are children of 
God can they give basis for the trust 
the author would repose in them. So 
much of this book is good, it is a pity 
its philosophy is so poor. 

ALAN GRAVES. 





R. Maclver 


FUNDAMENTAL MORAL 
ATTITUDES 

By Dietrich von Hildebrand. 72 pages. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $1.75 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, in Fundamen- 
tal Moral Attitudes, gives us a book 
whose content is completely crystallized 
‘in its title. The book deals with the atti- 
tudes which make a man moral, and 
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which reveal him to others as moral. 

The attitudes are five, the first one 
being reverence. No man can be moral 
unless he has regard for the really pre- 
cious things in the world. And, since the 
most precious things are those endowed 
with the sovereignty of personality, 
persons must be accorded the highest 
kind of respect. 

Next comes faithfulness, which must 
correct the native wavering of the hu- 
man mind. In this life, human attention 
cannot be riveted to a single thought or 
a single emotion, no matter how impor- 
tant. It tends to shuttle back and forth 
between ideas and moods, There must, 
however, be some homing tendency if 
the mind is to keep recurring to the 
things that merit reverence. 

Then there is awareness of responst- 
bility. Morality does not consist in being 
merely intrigued by something good, and 
constant in contemplating it. It consists 
in recognizing the duty of faithfully rev- 
erencing what is worth while. It demands 
that we be awake to our obligation. 

It demands also that we be honest in 
avowing values and admitting our re- 
sponsibilities—which makes the fourth of 
the moral attitudes, veracity. 

Goodness is the last of them. Good- 
ness means the service of love, which is 
lavished on whatever is known to be 
precious, whether it be God or a creature 
that bears something of His likeness. 

The reader will find here the serene 
spiritual overtones which graced Hilde- 
brand’s earlier books, and also the clear, 
controlled writing which those former 
volumes would lead him to expect. 

ALEX H. MURPHY. 


THE WESTERN WORLD 
AND JAPAN 

By G. B. Sansom. 515 pages. 

Alfred Knopf, Inc. $6.00 
There is probably no Western scholar 
who is better equipped to analyze the 
history of Japan than G. B. Sansom, who 
served as a member of the British For- 
eign Service in the Far East for almost 
forty years and now directs the East 
Asian Institute at Columbia University. 

This is, however, more than a history 
of Japan, more, even, than a study of 
the effect upon Japanese social and 
political life of the Western influences 
to which she has been subjected in mod- 
ern times, The author treats this latter 
aspect of Japanese history “‘as part of a 
much greater sequence of events: to 
wit, the process by which the intrusive 
civilizations of the West have, since 
even before the Christian era, affected 
the life of Asiatic peoples, first only 
slightly and spasmodically and then with 
increasing power.” In this lies the chief 
merit of the book: its penetrating study 
of the interaction of European and Asi- 
atic cultures. 

Concerning Japan, Dr. Sansom shows 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Vol. Il: Job to Machabees 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Every Sunday we say that be believe 
in the Holy Ghost: “who spoke by 
the prophets”: we seem oddly uncon- 
cerned about what He spoke by the 
prophets—or is it only the Catholics 
we know who don’t read the Old 
Testament? When the Knox transla- 
tion of the New Testament appeared, 
one reviewer said that it removed 
“the last excuse for not reading it’— 
meaning that in this translation it 
was as easy to read as a modern 
book. The same is true of the Knox 
Old Testament, the second volume of 
which (with all the prophets in it!) is 
finally ready. This volume completes 
the whole new translation of the 
Bible, on which Msgr. Knox has been 
working for so many years. $5.00. 


VESSEL OF CLAY 


by Leo Trese 


A book by a priest (an average 
priest, he says) about a day in his 
life, from the time the alarm goes off 
in the morning until bedtime. This 
self-portrait makes the familiar novel 
and film version of a priest look a 
little thin. $2.00 


POVERTY 


by P. R. Regamey 


Our Lord said “Blessed are the poor”, 
and how hard we all work trying 
not to qualify for this blessing! It was 
high time the whole subject of Chris- 
tian poverty was sorted out for us, 
and that is just what Father Regamey 
does. No one after reading the book 
will be in any doubt about whether 
he is guilty of worshiping mammon 
on the side. $2.50. 


WE LIVE WITH OUR EYES OPEN 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


A Benedictine monk on a number of 
things that interest everyone except 
those who prefer to live with their 
eyes shut. Love of all kinds, prayer 
of all kinds, education, mysticism, 
asceticism. 
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by Maria Arugusta “/rapep 


“A thoroughly entertaining personal history 
. . . not merely a book for those who love 
good music, and for the reader of a religious 
turn of mind, although it is those things, 
too.” — JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON, San 
Francisco Chronicle* 
















































































“Abounding in humor, freshness and love, 

the book embodies a jose de vivre unequaled 

in most contemporary literature.” 
—CATHERINE D. GAUSE, America 

















“Their full story from the days they sang 
for their own amusement in Salzburg until their later success as 
concert artists .. . told with piety and wit . . . Children, as 
well as their musically inclined elders, should find the book 
delightful."—-N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
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that her adaptation of Western machines 
and commercial practices to her own 
use did not result in the Westernization 
of the essence of her national character 
by the end of the nineteenth century, 
and he seriously doubts “whether any 
of the chief civilizations of Asia will, 
even if they voluntarily follow a West. 
ern economic pattern, submit to Westenh 
precept or example in political, social, 
or religious life.” Whether the powerful 
political pressure and highly organized 
propaganda wielded by the Allied Pow. 
ers in Japan today is able to persuade 
the Japanese to adopt democratic prin- 
ciples of government and appropriate 
social philosophies remains, therefore, 
to be seen. 
C. P. BRUDERLE. 


ERASMUS, 
TYNDALE AND MORE 

By William E. Campbell. 288 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $5.00 
When I talked with William E. Camp- 
bell a year ago in Stratton on the Fosse, 
he had finished correcting the proofs 
of Erasmus, Tyndale and More. 1t was 
a happy day for him, marking the ful- 
fillment of a dream that was nurtured 
during a long friendship with the 
scholarly Abbot Gasquet, later Cardinal. 

In appraising the key figures of the 
English Reformation, Mr. Campbell is 
calm and straightforward. He follows 
their every move after Henry VIII's 
gradual acceptance of Luther’s “new 
religion of uncurbed individualism” had 
begot a crisis in the affairs of church and 
state in England. This adoption of 
Lutheran beliefs soon brought on the 
great controversy between St. Thomas 
More and the English Reformer, Wil- 
liam Tyndale, who battled over Cath- 
olic doctrine, particularly transubstanti- 
ation and papal supremacy. The aspira- 
tions of Henry VIII to “be pope, the 
whole pope, and something more than 
the pope” will interest the modern 
reader, who will find Mr. Campbell a 
judicious weigher of words. 

He believes that William Tyndale was 
“brave to a fault.” But this “silent 
being,” theologian, translator of the 
Scriptures, and author of The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, which More claimed 
taught many to “disobey” the Church, 
needed a friend “experienced in the 
ways of prayer” to give him a “knowl- 
edge of himself and of his God-given 
capacities for the contemplative life.” 

Happily, Mr. Campbell removes Eras- 
mus from the ranks of the Reformers, 
where he has long been considered the 
foremost saint of the Reformation, and 
places him beside More as a defender of 
the papacy and the Holy Eucharist. 

The book is one of the most important 
and scholarly works concerning the Eng- 
lish Reformation that has been pub- 
lished in recent years. 

ELIZABETH. M. NUGENT. 
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H-BOMB 
(Continued from Page 13) 


former instance there was question of a 
direct attack on noncombatants, which 
is never allowed. In the present instance 
we are concerned with an attack which 
is directly launched on a iawful military 
target and only indirectly harms the 
noncombatants, and which is therefore 
permissible when there is a justifying 
proportion between the good and evil 
effects. 

May the H-bomb be used lawfully in 
the vicinity of a large city if the civil- 
ians are warned of the coming attack? 
Yes, if these persons are given sufficient 
opportunity to leave the city and to find 
adequate shelter elsewhere. But the 
warning would have to name the city— 
or a few cities—likely to sustain the at- 
tack. It would not suffice to give a gen- 
eral warning, such as: “We are going to 
use the H-bomb on some of your cities 
after a week.” How could the millions 
of city dwellers in a great modern coun- 
try vacate their homes in the course of 
a few days and find shelter and sus- 
tenance in the rural districts? A great 
number of them would die of starvation 
and disease. It would actually be a more 
destructive procedure than the attack on 
several cities with powerful superbombs. 

In the light of this explanation we 
can now consider the question whether 
the President’s decision to proceed with 
the manufacture of the H-bomb can be 
harmonized with the principles of God's 
law as the Catholic Church propounds 
them. An affirmative answer seems to be 
called for. Since the bombs can be law- 
fully used in warfare under certain con- 
ditions, they can be lawfully manufac- 
tured. Every intelligent and loyal Ameri- 
can hopes that war will be averted. But 
we should also hope and pray that if we 
do go‘to war we shall not transgress 
God's law in our methods of attack on 
the enemy. It should be remembered 
also that the manufacture of these ter- 
rible instruments of destruction may be 
a means of keeping peace, inasmuch as 
it will render our enemies more cau- 
tious about starting a war. And we surely 
have no obligation to proclaim to the 
world just how we would use the H- 
bomb in the event of a future war. 

It is sad to realize that science, which 
up to recent times has been so com- 
placent about the benefits it has con- 
ferred on the human race, is responsible 
for discovering the most effective way 
ever known to destroy the human race, 
and is unable to suggest any method of 
preventing the catastrophe. Through the 
deliberate neglect of God and of His 
law men have come into a deplorable 
situation in which only God can help 
them. The future would be far brighter 
if the rulers and the peoples of nations, 
instead of preparing for another war, 
would humbly pray for divine guidance. 
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PRINCE CHARMING 
(Continued from Page 25) 


leged to have been suppressed by inter- 
ested persons and to have been buried 
together in the same pigeonhole at the 
Pentagon. 

The authentic history of Yalta cannot 
be written, Zacharias concluded, unless 
the Joint Chiefs publish the sources of 
false information on which their dis- 
astrous calculations were founded, to- 
gether with the documents involved. It 
is reasonable to surmise that military 
and diplomatic champions of “Stilwell- 
ism” will not be absent from the list. 

If Russia was to be certain of its 
spoils in Manchuria, watch was neces- 
sary against two possible misadventures. 
Stalin’s bluff might lose heart, or Presi- 
dent Roosevelt might learn by accident 
the truth about Japan. Neither was al- 
lowed to happen, and the ghastly com- 
edy was played out to the end. 

With a poker face Stalin huckstered 
ruthlessly for the greatest possible price 
in return for doing what he was bound 
to do without payment. Upon him Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was thrusting bribe after 
bribe—at China’s expense—to purchase 
a commodity which was totally needless 
to America and to escape which it could 
wisely have afforded to spend billions. 

At the heart of the extravaganza stood 
Alger Hiss, now convicted of charges 
tantamount to espionage and treason. 
Someone had lavished extraordinary 
pains to get him there, and to mantle 
his function so artfully that Robert E. 
Sherwood could write twenty-three pages 
about Yalta without mentioning his ex- 
istence. 

In the chapters of Stettinius he cuts 
a lively figure. At all conference sessions 
he sat close behind the President, with 
Harry L. Hopkins and Matthews. He 
is shown as conferring with Stettinius 
every morning and evening, and often 
during the day; as advising with the 
President on conference agenda; and as 
drafting the treaty section which granted 
three votes to the Soviet Union in the 
U. N. General Assembly. 

It is clear that Hiss, at American 
headquarters, occupied a strategic post 
for reading every memorandum and 
learning of every spoken word. 

At Livadia Palace the U. S. delegation 
had a telephone switchboard with more 
than one hundred extensions. President 
Roosevelt, of course, was No. 1. Protocol 
ordained that No. 2 should be Secre- 
tary Stettinius and No. 3 the President's 
personal chief of staff, Admiral William 
D. Leahy. 

No. 4 was neither Harry L. Hopkins, 
James F. Byrnes, General George C. 
Marshall, Admiral Ernest King, General 
L. S. Kuter, nor Ambassador Harriman. 

According to persons who have ex- 
amined the Yalta telephone book, No. 
4 was Alger Hiss. 
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Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis 
(Continued from Page 36) 


Darwinian fundamentalists and the 
orthodox school of Freudians in this 
respect—both claim they have found 
a materialistic basis for the mystery of 
the human soul. A Catholic psychia- 
trist and analyst, however, will always 
regard his patient as a creature of Al- 
mighty God with an immortal soul. 
The appliance of each and every type 
of medical treatment, whether it be 
that of the Freudian analytical tech- 
nique or the giving of an aspirin, will 
be overshadowed by the basic teach- 
ings of the Church on man, his nature, 
and his destiny. In the hands of a well- 
trained and experienced Catholic prac- 
titioner, every type of sound psycho- 
therapy is a valuable asset in his treat- 
ment of the individual patient. For 
such a psychiatrist the act of “‘trans- 
ference’—the intimate connection be- 
tween the mind of the patient and the 
doctor—is of no danger to himself or 
to his patients. Many Catholic psychia- 
trists validly claim that, in their psy- 
chotherapeutic or psychoanalytic treat- 
ments, they have brought more souls 
back to the Church than through any 
other type of medical treatment. 

Is psychoanalysis dangerous to the 
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ST. ANNE AND THE GOUTY RECTOR ( 
AND OTHER PLAYS 


It is not dangerous and it is actually | 
| 
| By Henri Gheon and Henri Brochet. Modeled on the 
| 


an asset where it is administered by 
one who has his own two feet solidly 
on the bedrock of Christian philosophy. 
It is dangerous, and very much s0, 
when the psychiatrist is guided not 
only by the Freudian technique but 
also by the materialistic philosophy of 
human nature that Freud championed 
so ardently. 

What is the standpoint of the Cath- 
olic psychiatrist and psychoanalyst to- 
ward his chosen profession? He _ rec- 
ognizes the abuses that have char- 
acterized many practitioners in his field 
and yet he realizes that he has within 
his grasp a valid and, therefore, God- 
given means of serving his fellow man. 
He looks upon his work not only as 
a medical practitioner focused on restor- 
ing mental health to his patients but 
more fundamentally he regards it as a 
co-operation with God’s grace in lead- 
ing the anxious, disturbed, and neu- 
rotic personalities who sit before him 
back to the peace of mind that Christ 
left as His gift to man. It would be 
illogical to refuse, for example, to use 
a particular type of safety razor because 
it was invented by an atheist. Likewise, 
the Catholic psychiatrist sees nothing 
wrong in using what is valid and scien- 
tifically demonstrated in Freudian tech- 
nique, even though it was offered to 
the world by one who, in his research “ate 


on man’s nature, lost sight of the God * “Disciples at Emmaus” *« 
who made him. 
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HOUSE OF LIGHT 
(Continued from Page 17) 


might try. It’s... uh... rather re 
freshing.” 

Lo! To my great amazement, this 
housewife suddenly found herself a 50. 
called Catholic writer overnight. Per. 
sonal essays started sliding off my bed- 
spread with an alarming rapidity and 
no one, to date, has managed to stem 
the tide. 

But let us not leave me in bed. After 
four months of this feverish one-man 
Catholic revival (hardly recommended 
for heart ailments), I arose from my 
pallet and went to the Ann Arbor 
Clinic to see how many more months 
I had left to live. 

Although I was so weak I could 
hardly walk, I gathered—from their re. 
ports—that they had seldom seen a 
finer specimen of rugged American 
womanhood. My heart was not only in 
splendid condition—splendid!—but they 
didn’t think anything had been wrong 
in the first place. 

My first reaction was nothing short 
of murderous. Sticking a busy house- 
wife and mother in bed for four 
months for no good reason! My second 
reaction, as the blood receded from my 
brain, was a little more mellow. That 
session in bed had amounted to a “sec- 
ond conversion” and, like missing my 
diploma years before, I had come out 
ahead in the bargain. I had discovered, 
among other things, the existence of 
ascetical and mystical theology: mean- 
ing that precise, well-documented, well- 
illustrated study of the spiritual life. 
Why was I born? The saints thought 
it was in order to start becoming saints 
and were only too eager to point the 
way. 

I had, in particular, discovered gentle 
Francis de Sales, and de Sales had 
urged: “If thou wouldst walk in earnest 
toward devotion, find some good man 
to conduct and guide thee.” That is, 
a personal spiritual director. 

I'd never heard of such a thing be- 
fore, but it seemed like a sound idea. 
Since you can’t see yourself as you 
really are, better ask a professional to 
take a look. The result might be (and 
in truth proved to be!) quite startling: 
like turning a flashlight on a dark cob- 
webby corner and watching the spiders 
run for cover. Self-love, pride, im- 
patience, intolerance. ... 

But, if I thought that a spiritual di- 
rector would immediately put me on 
a very interesting monastic schedule of 
some sort and that I would become 
lean, holy, and ascetical in three easy 
lessons, I had another think a-coming. 
My monastic schedule—with the excep- 
tion of frequent weekday Mass and 
Communion, if it didn’t interfere— 
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proved to be a firm turning back to 
the kitchen sink. State of life! Just as 
before! Except, as I learned, with just 
this one difference: approaching that 
state of life with a new Catholic aware- 
ness and set of values, thus shifting 
gears from the purely natural to the 
supernatural. 

So much for the home front. One 
day I chanced to hear Ann Harrigan, 
then director of the Chicago Friendship 
House, give a talk on the Mystical 
Body, with special reference to race 
prejudice. Once again I found myself 
profoundly jarred. I was now busily 
polishing my own little soul (or, rather, 
starting to sand off the sharper edges) 
but not paying any attention to anyone 
else. Was I, as a Catholic, being the 
salt of the earth, my brother's keeper, 
a Christ-bearer into the marketplace? 
Not so you could notice. 

This first introduction to the lay 
apostolate, along with my subsequent 
close friendship and work with Ann 
Harrigan, proved another turn in the 
road. I was now—at long last!—getting 
God, self, and neighbor into the proper 
Catholic focus, but new converts to the 
Church today needn't take as long as 
I did to do it. Since the war there has 
been a great stirring of the waters, a 
new awareness, along all fronts, of the 
urgent need to restore all things in 
Christ. It is not the time for an ivory- 
tower Catholicism. Catholics are called 
to spread Christ’s fire upon the earth, 
not just hug their wonderful gift of 
faith to themselves. 

Only in a very limited sense can one 
say at Baptism: “Here’s the finale. 
Peace, it’s wonderful.”” The Church of- 
fers peace, yes, but if it’s just a rock- 
ing-chair sort of peace you're after, I 
would recommend some nice quiet san- 
itarium in the hills of New Hampshire 
rather than the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. 

Baptism is only the beginning, the 
orchestra tuning up, the curtain rising 
on the most important and absorbing 
drama in the world—man’s relationship 
with God. As Chesterton says: “Have 
you ever known what it is to walk 
along a road in such a frame of mind 
that you thought you might meet God 
at any turn of the path? For this a 
man must be ready, against this he 
must never shut the door.” A perpetual 
receptiveness, not a placid “Peace, it’s 
wonderful” closing of the door. 

It is precisely this wonderful, end- 
less exploration along the right road 
that I, personally, would hold out to 
people interested in Catholicism. 
“Peace” is perhaps the last word to 
come to my mind. I can think only 
in terms of the adventure, the alive- 
ness, the challenge, the diversity, and 
—yes!—the joyousness of the Catholic 
way of life. 
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existence today, conveniently, comfortably. 

Let us send you—without obligation—a specially pre- 
pared booklet of well-worked-out itineraries, showing what 
you can do, either en route to Rome or returning. Hotel 
and pension accommodations are available and living costs 
moderate. Just drop a postcard to Dept. HY, Box 221, 
New York 10. 


CHARTRES: THE ROYAL DOOR BLESSING OF THE SEA 


For reservations, see your friendly travel agent. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


——— UNDERSTANDING,..THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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Father Ronald Beaton, Passionist Missionary in 





FR. RONALD BEATON, C.P. 
our Communist-governed China Missions, writes: 


ee January 3, 1950 














1949 was like a retreat or penance be- countryside in large numbers though 
fore the Holy Year. Yet when Father in small groups. 
Reginald and |, with the two Chinese After the “liberation” | was able to get 
seminarians living here, sang the Te out into the country to see our Chris- 
Deum on the night of December 31, our _tians. Thus in the past five weeks | 
whole souls entered into the praise and have been out there about three times 
thanks to God for the many graces and for a total of ten days. At Christmas | 
continual protection given us during the spent three days in the country. The 
past twelve months. | still shudder a Feast dawned with a slight downfall 
bit when | look back at some of the of snow—appropriate, | suppose, but 
days. very cold. The little chapel is open to 
We were “liberated” (liberation means _the elements except for a roof, so that 
Communist occupation) here in Yungsui _by the time | started my second Mass 










on November 7. Almost daily for six | was numb. About sixty came to Mass, 
weeks we housed anywhere from and thirty received Holy Communion. 
twenty to 300 troops in the Mission. | returned to Yungsui in time for a late 


They were everywhere but in my room = Christmas supper. 
and the church. Now we have only a___ For the present all is quiet. The future 
small group designated for this city. we leave in the hands of God. 
The complete regimen of daily life is A 

: . Ss ever, 
their business, as well as defense 
against the bandits who still roam the Ronald, C.P. 















“As ever’—Yes, as ever a true missionary, devoted to 
his Catholic people, faithful to the example of the of doing something every day for the Passionist Mis- 
Good Shepherd. And, “as ever,” dependent upon the _sionaries laboring in distant China, in our own South- 


charity and sacrifices of you good Catholic people who _—land amongst the Colored people, and throughout the 
read The Sign. Please, do not read and forget. Join wide world. 


our Christmas Club for Christ, a simple, painless way 












Enroll me in the Christmas Club for Christ. Send me a mite box. 





a 
PENNY-A-DAY 
FOR 
THE MISSIONS 
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City and State 
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JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB FOR CHRIST 
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The Passionist Missionaries, P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. 






OLD DOG, NEW DOG 
(Continued from Page 61) 


shuddering in the churned-up seas. 

Come on, Mr. Harrison! yelled 
Rickey’s thoughts. We need control of 
the ship. We need that knock on the 
rod. 

The signai came at last, and Rickey 
strained his muscles against the spokes. 
He felt the waves punching at the rud- 
der, trying to snatch the wheel away 
from him. Mr. Harrison must have 
notified the bridge from the steering- 
engine room below, for now the shak- 
ing of the stern had stopped and 
Rickey could hear the high whine of 
the turbines as they picked up forward 
speed. Ahead, the light on Watling’s 
Island still flashed its warning through 
the rain. 

You've got the helm, “Legionnaire.” 
Why don’t you answer it? You've got 
power. Why don’t you swing clear of 
that light? 

Suddenly the Second Mate was at 
his side. 

“No use, Mr. Harrison,” Rickey 
shouted. “She won’t answer.” 

“A ship’s a ship,” Mr. Harrison 
shouted back. “She'll take her own 
time.” 

The “Legionnaire” reared high, like 
a frightened horse. Rickey watched the 
light. It kept a steady bearing, not 
moving either to the right or left; but, 
when the “Legionnaire” plunged down 
again, she slipped to one side and the 
light fell away. 

“She’s answering,” Mr. Harrison sang 
out. “You’re doing all right, Rickey.” 

A big sea slapped against the stern 
and flung the spray high. It dashed 
like a wall of water over the steering 
platform. But now Rickey didn’t mind 
the drenching. He didn’t mind the 
salt water which streamed from his hair 
and ran down his face. The “Legion- 
naire” was swinging away from Watling’s 
Island. That’s all that mattered. 

And all of a sudden Rickey felt good. 
This was what Mr. Harrison knew 
about the sea that he didn’t. This was 
what nobody ever learned from books 
at Kings Point. 

He turned and yelled: “Just like the 
‘Prairie City,’ eh, Mr. Harrison?” 

Mr. Harrison laughed. “Not as good,” 
he yelled back. “I told you, didn’t I? 
The ‘Prairie City’ had a cuspidor!” 

Then Rickey laughed too. He spread 
his feet as he saw Mr. Harrison had 
done. He wiped the water out of his 
eyes just as Mr. Harrison was doing, 
and, at a steady word from Mr. Har- 
rison, he settled the ship down on an 
easterly course by the old-fashioned 
magnetic compass and steered the radar- 
equipped * ‘Legionnaire” past Watling’s 
Island into the deep safe waters of the 
open sea. 
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Kneeler Chair 
The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 


Indispensable for All Catholic Institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses-- 


FOR OTHER CHURCH IN THE SANCTUARY ~ 
ACTIVITIES — Dinners, Finished in Gold with Car- 
Entertainments, etc. dinal Red Mohair upholstery. 
Kneeler folds automatically AS A PEW EXTENDER 
with action <. re _ . 
inte part of it 

TT with Kneeler m4 or bronze and attractive ieath: 
down, and as an ordinary  erette u 

folding chair when Kneeler As WHOLE ‘SEATING 
is not in use. Sturdy, com- SpT-UP for overflow mass- 
fortable and corvieetiie ‘= — es. Available with plywood 
10 Year Guarantee against .oa¢ and Kneeler, as well as 
breakage. Stacks compactly. jeatherette upholstery. 


write 
W. Harrison St., Dept. BB-3 
CLARIN MFG. <o ““ CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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The Brothers of Holy Cross | | YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA | FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teachi in Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- and _ interested in boarding school work or the 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, of boys can obtain more 
trades, etc. Write for illustrated booklet, “Holy information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Cross Brothers."’ Address: Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. Eighth grade 

BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. graductes are also now being accepted in our 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York New St. Joseph Juniorate. 























—SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 
—We offer this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to 
the more advanced students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special 
studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds Fi 

tion and literature write to: 


RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devote his. life te the service of 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS' POSTULATE ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 
108 James Blvd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. Box 360, Rt. 1, “‘Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 

















THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). Lack of funds no obstacle. 


—APPLY TODAY— 


8th Graders College & University Office Workers, 
High School Students Students Mechanics, Farmers 
for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 
and Major Seminary Brothers’ Novitiate 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 








Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign. 











Annual Summer School 
Study and Travel in Europe 
CATHOLIC AND STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF FRIBOURG 
SWITZERLAND 
JULY 17 — AUGUST 19 
Courses a —_—-* ge ooo a Sociol- 
ogy, Politica Ronee Sees, peenaverss 


Special group travel arrangements proce at by 
sea and by air. Optional pilgrimage to Rome 
and Lourdes following schoo ochook. 
For full information, write to: 

American 


end of ' Fribourg ie School, 
Washington 5, D. C. 














MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
° ansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Lecated near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 


sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 














ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
4 CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 


Pre-Professional training for caeScine, law and social 
service; courses cation and 


Practice tea 
B. A. DECREE 
Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 





Marymount College | 
Los Angeles, California 


Accredited residence college for women. A.B., B.S. de- 
grees. Liberal Arts, Education, Commerce, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, and Apparel Merchandising. Pre- 
Nursing Course. 

Only Catholic college in U. S. 
granting bachelor’s degree in 
Apparel Merchandising 
Suburban location Outdoor sports 


Address: 
Chairman, Committee on Admissions 








IMMACULATA 42,2ccre2!tea Catholic Insti- 


tution for Women. Sisters of 


JUNIOR Btudente, “Rexiden and Day 
COLLEGE se in Liberal Arts, ‘Ter- 


W D 0, Ber minal co terial in =e Se 


SEMINARY—Four as oll Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Bex 25 


| ARCHMERE ~— 








Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL OR BoYs 
nder Norbertine Canons 


tion Emphasized. Small zee 
Limited Enrollment. All Sports. 


ully Accredit 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 











BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 


Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
All sports. 
Address: The Dean 





BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6- 14 
Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S Copons, a 
art, commerce, secretarial, journ: 

aining, speech and radio. Beautiful "pulldings 
spacious —— Tennis, riding, ro; 

ata Early registration 

Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. E 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE REGISTRAR 




















MARIAN 


COLLEGE 


INDIANAPOLIS 44, INDIANA 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Francis --- Liberal Arts, Sciences, Teacher Training 
Pre-Professional Courses Resident and Day Students 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, _7th grade 
thru high school. State 1 


and 
small group instruction. All sports. adeey tui- 
tion. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 





MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Seenting High School for Boys 
ucted by Brothers 


of St. Francis Xevier since 
1876. Students from Kast to West coast; Central 
Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 
dress: Headmaster, H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 

















REGIS COLLEGE succcisesrns 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and BS. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 
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SIENA HEIGHTS wets, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted ye isters of St. Dom- 
Music. Degrees , Science, Philosophy, 


Beoretert jal Work. Oppo i Ny in A . 
4 rtunities rt. 
Beautitul Bulidings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 











LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


January issue should be challenged. The 
salary increase of Irving S. Olds, amount. 
ing to $22,367, can be compared with 
somewhat different results if the recent 
raise which was given to the President js 
remembered. Harry S. Truman was given 
a $50,000 increase which was tax free, 
Note that this was equivalent to an Olds 
increase of $250,000. We all probably 
agreed that the President’s salary after 
taxes should have been increased by the 
amount given. But some of us perhaps 
believed that the President should have 
played the game with the same rules as 
everyone else and received a $250,000 
raise and then had the tax bite whittle 
it down to a $50,000 increment. Such a 
procedure would have demonstrated dra- 
matically the present tax situation and re- 
assessed other salary boosts such as the one 
disturbing the editors of THe Sion. Dis- 
tributive justice may demand quite dif- 
ferent action than the quick condemnation 
your material implies. 
E_mo E. Crump 

W. Caldwell, N. J. 


China White Paper 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the October issue I found Mr. Alfred 
Kohlberg’s article on the China “White 
Paper” to be the best treatise on the sub- 
ject, and which I have shown to many 
Chinese in Formosa. Thanks to the author 
and you for this impartial analysis of the 
greatest affront given us by a very friendly 
country’s government. May God keep 
your head clear and your heart warm 
always. 

May I also call your attention to a few 
miistakes among Chinese mentioned in the 
article: 

Page 17, No. 20: Premier “Chen Cheng” 
should be “Chang Chun,” as the former is 
a soldier, formerly the Minister of War, 
and later Chief of Staff of the Ministry 
of National Defense. 

Page 18, No. 22: 
Hulutao.” 


“Hulutas” should be 
Wu Pinc-Cuuno 
Taipeh, Formosa 


**Kederal Aid to Education” 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Your editorials are always squarely on 
the point, and I always concur with your 
views. It seems as though many times our 
side is in the minority of Catholic opinion. 

For example, on the Federal Aid to 
Education. You and I remember back in 
the days of Hoke Smith of Georgia in the 
Senate when he headed up the anti-Catho- 
lic feeling against the parochial schools. 
Bigotry always ran high in those “hear- 
ings.” But the Church had men of great 
ability and prestige who exerted a pro- 
found impression on the legislators. Ryan, 
Pace, Kerby, and many others fought any 
subsidies or encroachment on the rights 
of parents through their local governments 
to educate children. The Church’s position 
was clear and apparently final. 


THE SIGN 
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Granting that education is highly ex- 
pensive and that some of the “poorer” 
states are not up to sound standards, 
whatever deficiency there exists should be 
remedied. Now it is well understood by 
all business men (though frequently dis- 
missed) that the Federal Government has 
no money except what it takes from the 
taxpayers of the states. So, if the Federal 
Government grants three hundred million 
dollars this year to the states for educa- 
tion, the money will come from no one 
else except the taxpayers of the states. 

The bureaucratic cost of collecting this 
amount of money from the individuals 
of the states, with the whole cost of 
doing business of the Federal Government 
charged against it, far exceeds the cost of 
raising the money directly by each state. 

Besides, I believe that the bonds of the 
state of Arizona or Mississippi are or 
should be as sound as the bonds of a 
central government which is now 257 
billion dollars in debt. 

Louis D. CarroLu 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

We are up against a movement which 
disturbs me and millions of others — a 
misnomer called “Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion” wherever that is used to describe any 
bill that makes private and _ parochial 
school children victims of bad Federal 
distribution. 

No children should be treated as unfit 
or misfits, because they are taught of their 
Creator as the Creator demands; no future 
citizen should be made to stand by and 
sadly ponder, while the unjustly privileged 
eat and ride well-heeled and well-fared. 
It is wrong to accede to mongrel monopoly 
by depriving the really needful and gilding 
the lilies of ever self-seeking lobbyists. 

Whenever any state treats future citizens 
unjustly, it is a contemptible thing to let 
that state undermine, in whole or in part, 
distribution of Federal contributions in an 
equally unjust way. 

GERALD A. GRIFFIN 
San Antonio, Tex. 


“Letters** 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In the “Letters” column of the January 
issue J. D. Volsky ends his letter with the 
sentence, “No wonder someone like Tru- 
man goes so unchallenged.” 

It is a source of wonder to me that the 
same Truman goes unchallenged for twice 
having denied Roman Catholics representa- 
tion in the U. S. Supreme Court, a repre- 
sentation they had enjoyed for many years 
and under many presidents. 


EuizaBETH DoLAN 
Newark, N. J. 


The Road Ahead” 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Your review of John T. Flynn’s most 
recent book, over the signature of one Eva 
J. Ross, is, to my way of thinking, inade- 
quate and therefore unfair and unrealistic. 

Without going back over the contents 
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For Your Lenten Reading 


GOD’S OWN METHOD 


by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 


A Miniature Library on the Sacred Passion 
of Christ Crucified. Suitable for the busy 
religious and priest, for the earnest layman. 
“An abie and popular author has here written 
a striking book on the meaning of the In- 
carnation and of the Passion.” 

—The Catholic Booklist 
Order from your Catholic bockmart or The 
SIGN, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Price, $2.00. 











Invitations 
Announcements 


100 Engraved $13.50 


Wedding 














Send For Including 2 sets of envelopes 
Samples 100 imitation Engraved $5.00 
S. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 
1044 Chestnut St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
<= CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board Dignified 


. ae and 


‘ economical. Over 7,000 IN USE 








increase attendance, interest 
and collections. Write mm)! for 
itilus. Catalog Si H. E. w nters 

a pany, t, 




















ST. JOHN PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 
DANVERS, MASS. 

Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers 
Accredited Boarding School for High 
School Boys 

Address: 

Headmaster, Box C, for catalog 

















CQUEGE SAINT TERESA WINONA, 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York 
Board of Regents. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. Holds Membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medicol, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Cenducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. Complete 
athletic program and facilities. Accredited 
Address: Secretary, Delbarton School 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 





Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF a Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High hool—_ Commercial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





TEGAWITHA 


On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake, 3 hours from N. Y. and 
Phila. Superbly equipped. Riding, land 
sports, swimming, sailing, canoeing, dan- 
cing, dramatics, crafts. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on grounds. 33rd year. 
Catalog, Mrs. James P. Lynch, Camp Tega- 
witha, in-the-Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 
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The pick 
of India’s famous 
Darjeerling gardens. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 





Quatily Foods 





Many Finish in 2 Years | 
cavivalent to reaiJent gchoel work prepares for callewe 


eptzance gare im Grams. Standard H. 8. Sort eagecs Eig, Biplome, 


lo buick qcel slentive ts pan 
in business and and socially. Don't Fy 
enn ond indeetrs, iy. yt . 
ttt, . No obligation. 


‘AmericanSchool, Dept ':- 395 Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Founded 1847. Chartered by the eg Ac- 

credited by the Middle States Associoti 

Country school for girls, beautifully tecated among 

the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and General 

Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 

Athletics, including a!l sports. Character guidance, 

social training, health core, Individual attention. 

Send for Illustrated logue. : 
Tuxede 230 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


ost Catholic Military bone under ———~ 
be Chnstion os Accredited col 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior He OTC. 
Beautiful 170 acre campus with all athletic facili- 
ties. 650 miles from New York City. 


Fer catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX &, OAKDALE, L. 1., N. Y. 




















OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 
SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated 
with the State University. Grades 5 through 12. 

School buses leave from 4J H 
a Neck and Manhosset. Bus also meets eels 


“'scheo! Session 10:10 9. m. — 3140 
Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF 












ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive Grounds, 
Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address Directress 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
estchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
arts. 


U lly h e8fal 





E ive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 























THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 











RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 


proof buildings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 











Campus bordering Hudson River © 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from 


Address Secretary 


Grand Central Station, New York City 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio | 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted te Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS.. B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In T- 

ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital. 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Andress The Dean, Mount St. Joseph. Ohio 





COLLEGE OF 
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Teacher Education. 
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A Catholic College for Women Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees Fully Accredited 
Stadents prepared for carcers in Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counseling, Law, Libra- 
rianship, Medicine, Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, 
Social Service, Special Education. Teaching—Elementary 
and Secondary—-and Vocational Home Economics. Spe- 
cial Courses in Liturgical Music. Supervisor's Course 
in Music and Art. Information: address Registrar. 
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COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, VERMONT 


A liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
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B.S. degrees. Fully accred- 
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of the book for quotes, I seem to recall 
at least one statement by the author, in 
the book, which indicates clearly enough 
that he doesn’t favor merely a return to 
what your reviewer describes with that old 
chestnut “laissez-faire” capitalism. 

He has expressed his own concern over 
the inequities and evils inherent in that 
system. 

Really, all that Mr. Flynn has attempted 
to say in his book is that the correction of 
these evils will not be wrought by swinging 
over to a form of Communism, or a rose 
by any other name, via the seemingly 
comfortable and safe road of socialism. 

Monroe G. BINGEMAN 


Buffalo, N. Y. 







Epitors oF THE SIGN: 
I have been reading THe Sicn for 
twelve years and it has grown better and 


better. I particularly enjoyed the Decem- 
ber issue and found the article, “Jeru- 
salem Belongs to the World,’ most en- 
lightening. 

However, I feel moved to protest the 
review of John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead 
in the January issue. I cannot understand 
the reviewer's objections to Mr. Flynn's 
attitude toward Roosevelt and Truman, 
which is quite impersonal. So far as I 
know, the popes never advocated the so- 
called socialist state as it has worked out 
in Italy, Germany, Russia, and is now 
working out in England. Mr. Flynn’s main 
thesis, I agree, is that we are speeding 
along the same road as Britain. But his 
objection to it is that the end of the road 
finds a decrease of welfare for the mass 
of the people as well as almost complete 
loss of liberty. He doesn’t believe that any 
man or group of men, with their limited 
minds, are capable of completely control- 
ling the details of the lives of every in- 
dividual in that country. This would seem 
in perfect accord with the mind of the 
Church. I was sorry to see so careless a 
review. of such a stimulating book. 

E. B. vAN DER VoorT 
Asheville, N. C. 





Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In your January issue Eva J. Ross has 
written a critical review of John T. Flynn’s 
The Road Ahead, a book I have since 
read and would recommend as must read- 
ing for any genuine American citizen in- 
terested in current events and especially 
the years immediately ahead. 

The purpose of my writing you is to 
register a considerable difference of opinion 
with the review written by Eva J. Ross. 
She intimated that Flynn somehow might 
be guilty of hatred for Roosevelt, Truman, 
and the whole New Deal entourage. In 
reading this book, I couldn’t find any 
evidence of personal hatred, but I certainly 
did discover substantial factual evidence 
on which Flynn bases his very objective 
and concrete viewpoints. 

Further, wherein he has offended in the 
light of the encyclicals on labor and capi- 
talism as charged by Eva J. Ross is also 
beyond me after having read his book. 

Henry A. Manz 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
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at the Monastery, 5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 











